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A Dialogue: 


Doreen Bolger, Director, 

The Baltimore Museum of Art 
and 

Fred Lazarus IV, President, 
Maryland Institute, College of Art 


December 1999 


Fred Lazarus IV 


Doreen 


When we first met to discuss a potential collabora- 
tive project between our institutions, you had just 
begun your tenure at the BMA, while at the Maryland 
Institute we were celebrating the 20-year mark in 
my presidency. Although our institutions have deep 
ties, I was delighted by your commitment to begin a 
new era with a substantive, groundbreaking project. 
Bolger 

Jremember that we were both excited about the 
potential of projects that would involve artists and 
take art and artists to the larger community to engage 
new audiences in the arts. This exhibition builds on the 
BMA's history of profiling significant, contemporary 
artists while reflecting our renewed commitment to 
collaboration and community. | believe this project will 
serve as a model for similar projects in the future. 

FL 

It also provides a rare opportunity for art students 
to be actively engaged in finding new ways to build 
bridges between an artist and her community 
through an exhibition and catalog that together 
make significant insights into the artist's thinking 
and her work accessible to a diverse audience, The 
Curatorial Experience, a seminar/internship class 
taught by the Maryland Institute’s Curator-in- 
Residence George Ciscle, has provided opportunities 
for students to learn from the inside the challenges 
of mounting an exhibition that both reaches out to 
diverse audiences and responds to audiences’ needs 
and concerns. 

DB 

It was a new experience for the Museum to have 
students so fully involved in the planning and 
implementation of a major exhibition. Building an 
exhibition-planning process that accommodated 

and welcomed the input and participation of stu- 
dents-as well as the artist-was both a challenge 

and an exciting outcome of this collaboration. 

FL 

We have been very happy with what our students. 
have gained from the opportunities presented by 
this exhibition and with the impact they have had 
on the project. Students in The Curatorial Experience 
regularly report at the end of the seminar that it 

has been a life-changing experience for them. I have 
been impressed throughout this project at the BMA’s 
willingness to rethink the way it works to accommo- 
date the participation of students and the artist. 

DB 

Virtually every department in the Museum was 
involved in this project, and everyone responded 
openly to the collaborative spirit of the curator, 

the energy and enthusiasm of the students, and 

of the artist. 


FL 

We had the pleasure of working closely with Joyce 

J. Scott while mounting a major retrospective of 
her mother’s work in early 1998. “Eyewinkers, 
Tumbleturds and Candlebugs: The Art of Elizabeth 
Talford Scott” originated at the Maryland Institute 
and traveled to museums throughout the country. 
In that project, which was the focal point of the first 
Curatorial Experience seminar, we learned that Joyce 
not only brings to bear a formidable imagination and 
vision in her own work, but can also be invaluable 
in applying those qualities in such a project as this. 
DB 

Perhaps the artist herself best described the power 
of this process when she observed, “Art can be a life 
force." It was clear from our first meetings that Joyce 
is someone who could transform the audience's expe- 
rience of the Museum and challenge the ways that we 
think about some of the most difficult issues facing 
contemporary American society. As an artist and a 
human being, Joyce Scott is woven into the fabric 

of the city of Baltimore. She lives here, works here, 
teaches here, exhibits here, She is also an artist who 
has earned distinction for her work nationally and 
internationally. And as an alumna of the Maryland 
Institute, she was the perfect focus for a collaboration 
between our institutions, 

FL 

Of course this installation has required great sensitiv- 
ity to the needs and concerns of Museum visitors. 
Because Joyce is the most eloquent advocate for her 
work, everyone working in the project has tried to 
give her ideas a strong voice. I've been impressed 
with the way Maryland Institute students, the cura~ 
tor, and the BMA's Department of Education & 
Community have worked closely with the artist in 
the development of interactive programming that 
takes up key themes of the exhibition by fostering 
engagement, discussion, and personal expression. 


DB 
Museums are by their very nature learning environ- 
ments, places to develop critical thinking skills. 
Joyce's work draws you in with its beauty, but it is 

not detached. It embodies ideas-sometimes uplifting, 
often disturbing-that will stay with you long after you 
have left the Museum. This is her first retrospective 
ata major art museum, the first time most people 

will have the chance to see the full range of her work. 

J think the exhibition will transform our notion of 
Joyce J. Scott and her work. 

FL 

The collaboration between the Museum and the 
College is also an important outcome of this project. 
Ata time when resources are scarce, institutions 
must be imaginative about how they do their work, 
Both of our institutions are working to develop 
enriching relationships with the schools, community 
centers, and churches that are our neighbors. “Joyce 
J. Scott Kickin’ It with the Old Masters” creates a 
platform from which we can reach out to these 
neighbors. I believe this project is a powerful model 
for other museums and educational institutions on 
ways that collaboration can achieve common goals. 
DB 

We believe this exhibition, its related programming, 
and the new performance piece that Joyce will 
premiere here will draw people of all ages, many for 
their first visit to the Museum. Joyce's own biography 
demonstrates that a life-long commitment to art often 
begins when a child enters a museum for the first time, 
More than forty years ago, Joyce's mother walked her 
past Rodin's Thinker, between the lions that frame the 
entrance, and through The Baltimore Museum of Art's 
ornate, bronze doors. Today, the artist leaves her own 
unique mark on the Museum's venerable spaces, This 
exhibition demonstrates that art is relevant not only 
within the context of a museum and a college, but is 
essential to our understanding of the world in which 
we all li 
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Doreen Bolger and Fred Lazarus IV 


Joyce J. Scott has been a teaching and exhibiting artist in 


schools and museums nationally, and especially in 
her hometown of Baltimore, for the past thirty years. 
Her work provided the catalyst, energy, and focus 

for a unique collaboration among an art museum- 
The Baltimore Museum of Art (BMA)-an art 
school-Maryland Institute, College of Art (MICA)- 
and their surrounding communities. This project, 
from the start conceived as an educational experi- 
ence, reverses the standard process for developing 

an exhibition that “adds on” educational goals to an 
already predetermined artistic model. 

The exhibition that is the culmination of this collab- 
oration provides a new model for the involvement 
of students and the community in the work of a 
living artist. Throughout the process of developing 
this exhibition, educational goals were of equal 
importance and parallel to artistic goals. In addition, 
the project team considered the concerns and 
interests of a diverse audience at every step of 
developing the exhibit and related programming. 


George Ciscle, Curato 


Curator’s Statement 


Residence at Maryland 
Institute, College of Art, has mounted 
groundbreaking exhibitions, created commu- 
nity arts programs, and taught courses in the 
fine arts and humanities for nearly 30 years. 
He curated numerous exhibitions at The 
‘Contemporary in Baltimore, a museum he 
founded in 1989 and directed until 1996. The 
Contemporary’s exhibitions and programs 
connected the artist's work with people's 
everyday lives through artist residencies, by 
‘commissioning new work for temporary non- 
traditional sites, and by making contextual 
connections between contemporary art and 
other disciplines. As director of the George 
Ciscle Gallery in Baltimore, he promoted 

the careers of young and up-and-coming. 
artists from 1985-1989. In addition to curating. 
selected exhibitions, Ciscle teaches seminar 
courses and coordinates internships in which 
Maryland Institute, College of Art students 
learn the process of mounting an exhibition 
and consults on the College's Community 
‘Arts Partnership and other public programs. 


The Artist 

Joyce J. Scott is an artist uniquely suited to be at 

the center of such an innovative, education-oriented, 
community-focused project. Descended from three 
generations of quilters, craftsmen, and artisans, Joyce 
J. Scott works in media and themes inspired by the 
world around her, both past and present. 
Throughout her career, she has also been active as. 
an art educator, She graduated from MICA’ art 
education program in 1970, and has presented 
community-based arts programming in Baltimore 
and around the country. 

Her art, not unlike the concept of the soul, contains 
her memories and experiences. Scott’s personality 
and presence are interchangeable as art forms with 
the works of art she creates as extensions of her 
family and life. The visual beauty of her transparent, 
beadwork is contrasted with provocative subject 
matter, Truths are revealed through the juxtaposition 
of humor and horror, As a socially conscious artist, 
Joyce Scott raises questions that confront the injus- 
tices pervasive in issues of class, race, sexuality, 
violence, gender, and ethnicity, Repeated imagery 
depicts a cast of characters, but eliminates the story 
they tell, forcing us to personalize the scene to our 
own lives, fears, prejudices, and ethos, 


The Exhibition 

“Joyce J, Scott Kickin’ It with the Old Masters” 
attempts to portray this multifaceted artist through 
a variety of formats, including a thirty-year survey 
exhibition, an interactive Activity Center and related 
community-oriented programming, and two new 
bodies of work that were commissioned specifically 
for this collaborative project: a site-specific installa- 
tion and a performance piece. The new site-specific 
installation inhabits the north-south axis of The 
Baltimore Museum of Art’s original 1929 Pope 
Building, It begins at the Museum's Beaux-Arts 
entrance (opened for the first time in fifteen years 
for this exhibition) and continues into the Museum's 
grand hall, the Fox Court, ending in the Schaefer 
Court's outdoor garden. 

The thirty-year survey (1970-2000), installed in 
galleries just off the Schaefer Court, examines Scott’s 
career as a fiber artist, jeweler, sculptor, printmaker, 
and performance and installation artist. The artist's 
own history with art and her relationship with 
museums began when she was a child visiting 

The Baltimore Museum of Art's collection with her 
mother, artist Elizabeth Talford Scott. It is thus 
appropriate that the artist has chosen works from 
eight of the BMA's curatorial departments to be 
placed at sites throughout the Museum to allow 
visitors to explore these pieces’ relationship with 
Scott’s own works. These pairings provide a path 
between the survey exhibition and the Activity 
Center located near the Museums current entrance, 
linking Scott's work to a larger context culturally, 
historically, and educationally. 


The Activity Center’s goal is to assist visitors in 
addressing the sensitive issues related to racial and 
cultural stereotypes raised by Scott’s work and to 
allow young visitors to experience firsthand the 
sensory richness of the artistic techniques Scott 
employs. Children can create personal memory jars 
similar to those in the survey exhibition, including 
words, images, and materials to symbolize important 
memories. They can connect with the oral tradition 
that drives Scott’s performance work and informs 
her visual pieces as they share and listen to personal 
narratives in the storytelling space. Because visitors 
to the Museum cannot touch the tactile and inviting 
objects in the exhibition itself, a “touch and try” 
area provides hands-on displays of beadwork and 
other cultural techniques used by Scott. 

Midway through the run of the exhibition, Scott 
will premiere a new performance work, Virtual 
Reality, in the Museum’s auditorium. This will be 
her first theater piece since her 1993 Generic 
Interference Genetic Engineering (which is described 
in Mel Watkins’ essay later in this catalog). 


The Process 

An administrative team was formed to oversee the 
collaboration between The Baltimore Museum of 
Art and Maryland Institute, College of Art. This 
team consisted of administrative department heads 
from both institutions, BMA curators and educators, 
and Maryland Institute staff. The exhibition’s design 
presented an opportunity for Maryland Institute stu- 
dents to learn firsthand about the complex process 
of designing and mounting such an exhibition from 
the artist, from museum professionals, and from col- 
lege faculty, A three-semester course, The Curatorial 
Experience, provided practical training to these 
artists, whose generation will have the opportunity 
to shape the ways that art is presented and taught to 
varied audiences in the future. The course combined 
intensive classroom seminars at the Maryland 
Institute, with internships and practica at the BMA, 
at MICA, at community sites, and with the artist. 
Maryland Institute, College of Art students were 
involved at every phase of the project. During class 
sessions, students discussed and proposed how best 
to relate Scott’s work and influences to the viewer. 
Weekly research, readings, and writing exercises 
focused on the development of the Activity Center, 
educational and outreach activities, public program- 
ming, and label text. To provide an extensive pro- 
gram of community-oriented events and workshops 
both within and beyond the Museum's walls, varied 
projects for schoolchildren, families, and adults were 
planned with the artist's participation. 

A residency by Scott at two Child First after-school 
programs in the Baltimore community will result 

in a collaborative work of art installed permanently 
within the communities served by these programs. 


An ad hoc Community Response Committee has 
given representatives of the organizations who 
participated an opportunity to be advocates for 

the community’s interests and needs. The committee 
offered feedback on language proposed for the exhi- 
bition’s text panels, offered advice on community 
activities, and counseled the exhi 
strategies for presenting the artist’s work to families. 
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My history 
Is 
typical. 
Up from slavery, 
up from Reconstruction, 
uppercut, 
fed up, 


the Industrial Revolution, 

The Depression 

(talking about depression, 

how about those 
lynching trees 


and Acting Up and Out: 
night riders? 
ba boom boom), 
world wars, 
Star Wars. 
So what's different? 
Possibly my constant... 
analysis of 
art 
as a primal language 
spoken generationally 
and 
my need 
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Joyce Jane Scott 


Artistry in the Life of Joyce Jane Scott 


the 
eternal 
feminine 
with 
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Joyce Jane Scott is an artist located far beyond the realm 


of the ordinary 
Certainly the life of any artist is removed from the 
mundane, but Joyce, like Zora Neale Hurston, oper- 
ates in a dimension that is familiar only to individu- 
als of multi-dimensional genius, whose insatiable 
appetites thrive on the mercurial nature of the 
human experience, the relationships formed with 
people around them, and the unpredictable profun- 
dities of life. Joyce's artistic energies are manifest in 
myriad genres and are immediately recognizable in 
her beaded glass sculptures, stitched-appliquéd 
hangings, mixed-media wearable art, and, more 
recently, innovative printmaking. Concurrent with 
this proliferation are her outré performances-both 
ipted and spontaneously conceived and executed. 
An act up-act out-stand out artist of more than the 
extraordinary measure, Joyce Jane Scott defies the 
canons, modalities, and isms typically used to define 
and locate artists within the realm of contemporary 
artmaking. 

This is not to say that the artistic vision of Joy 
Scott is not grounded in a tradition or aesthetic 

of critical import. The legacy from which 

fe and work emanates is rooted in the 

1, and political legacy of her family. 
This deeply complex and layered foundation might 
not be generally viewed as crucial to an understand- 
ing of the evolution of the artist of Afri. 
in America, yet Scott's artistic and political intent 
are deeply connected to mainstream assumptions 
regarding the role of the black artist in American 
culture. As Metropolitan Museum of Art curator 
Lowery S. Sims has noted, “Many artists preserve an 
outward distinction between themselves and their 
commodity. But to meet Joyce is to experience the 
total Scott, the ‘compleat’ Scott, a walking, talking, 
acting entity.” 

Joyce brings a unique contribution to sculpture— 
traditionally a genre of monumentality, permanence, 
and grandeur historically dominated by male artists. 
Simply by virtue of her gender, race, and class, 

Joyce Scott defies that canon. Even more ironic is 
her reinvention of the bead as a material of critical 
sculptural and emblematic import. In beads, Joyce 
Scott has chosen one of the oldest materials used 

by humans to express and affirm complex belief 
systems. Beads have also functioned as an extension 
of the need for personal identity.4 By reconfiguring 
the bead into a sculptural format, using techniques 
similar to West African Yoruba beadwork crowns 
and regalia, Joyce has redefined not only the 

realms of sculptural expression but also created 

the supreme metaphor of her own philosophical 

and intellectual ideal. 


cultural, soci 


in descent 


The persona of Joyce Scott is total and complete. 
She is female, woman, feminist, and feminine. 

In her daily life, Joyce exudes the fecundity of life 
and the fullness of that being through the vitality 

of her artistic energy. The bead in its roundness 

and fullness represents, as observed by Lowery Sims, 
the “compleat” metaphoric symbol for everything to 
which Joyce aspires both personally and artistically. 
The bead is multifaceted and is used as a centering 
device for Joyce's psyche and intellect, In his dis- 
course on “the phenomenology of roundness,” 
philosopher Gaston Bachelard in The Poetics of Space 
states that, “Seized in its center and brevity the mere 
designation of this roundness is astonishingly com- 
plete.”s Combined with Joyce's astute understanding 
of adornment she epitomizes and affirms what Zora 
Neale Hurston describes as the “eternal feminine 
with its string of bead 


Re-Formative Years 

In the origins of Joyce Scott’s family are the first 
clues to her complex artistic legacy. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Talford Scott, was born in South Carolina 
and met Charlie Scott, from Durham, North 
Carolina, in 1940 after they both had migrated 
north and settled in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Joyce was the only child of this union but had 
other siblings from her father’s other marriage, 
which gave Joyce two half sisters, Lois Scott Cash 
and Darlene Scott, and two half brothers, Coy Lee 
Scott and Don Scott. The experiences of African 
Americans in the rural regions of the South as well 
as the North were full of great disparity, inequity, 
the absence of economic and educational opportuni- 
ty as well as terror, physical and sexual abuse, and 
untimely death and illness. Everything that was 
essential to survive and make a life viable and real 
the African American had to make by hand. By 
necessity they became adept-to the point of virtuoso 
innovation and improvisational facility-at creating 
not just ordinary objects for utilitarian purposes 
but also extraordinary objects of enormous beauty, 
power, and meaning from the scraps, residue, and 
rejected materials in the environment. 


Numerous scholars have addressed this phenome- 
non, including John Vlach in his seminal work 
The Afro-American Tradition in the Decorative Arts 
(1978). Vlach, like Gladys Marie Fry, Robert Farris 
Thompson, Maude Southwell Wahlman, Raymond 
Dobard, Grey Gundaker, and Ceuesta Benberry have 
written extensively on the unique manifestation 
of objects and images created by African-American 
artisans and artists under the most arduous 
conditions. 
It is in the articulate oratory of Joyce's own particu- 
lar, speechified style~a style defined by literary 
scholar Henry Louis Gates as the “speakerly text”s— 
that the synthesis of this historical legacy becomes a 
reality. As Joyce recounts her oral history, one senses 
the distinctive African-American personal voice. 
In the “speakerly text” of her unique, personalized, 
speechified-signifying voice, Joyce describes how: 
I cannot ever forget, nor should I, that I 
come from a blue collar, in fact in some 
cases no collar, background. By no collar, 
I mean slaves. Craft and handiwork was a 
form of communication for slaves, and is 
also traditionally African: Within those 
communities there were no artistic eche- 
ons. Everybody was engaged in some kind 
of art activity, whether the 
singers, dancers or visual artists, as a normal 
aspect of their everyday life. 
were not separated from the rest of the 
community. I didn’t want to forget my 
heritage, I wanted to extend it. My mother’s 
grandfather was a basket maker and a 
blacksmith; he made brooms and sweet 
grass baskets. Both of my grandmothers 


were musicians, 


tists per se 


were quilt makers, My father’s father was a 
woodworker who made decorated canoes. 
I'm very specifically proletariat in the sense 
that I know that I'm engaged in this same 
activity. You have to consistently look at 
what I do, and challenge your own ideas 
about what is “visual” art and what is “fine” 
art. [ think that there is something strange 
about the idea that it’s not as aesthetically 
profound for someone to make a cup as 

it is for someone to make a painting 


The most profound effect and lasting imprint can be 
attributed to the very special relationship Joyce has 
developed with her mother, Elizabeth Talford Scott, 
a noted artist and master quiltmaker.* Again, Joyce’s 
speakerly voice waxes poetic as she articulates the 
range and depth of how she became “academically 
well heeled”: 
Mama telling me she wanted to be an artist. 
Nobody having faith, except the overseer 
who thought her straw dolls were voodoo. 
Faith in one day she might swing like a 
rag doll from a limb. She, too dark, under- 
educated or whatever they used. Still 
making picture books of cloth, requiring 
that extra inch of life. These quilts wei 
filled with her stock and trade of flight from 
the “isms” society offered. My entry into 
art-making outside of school’s tempera and 
papier-maché was magic carpets, wrapping 


e 


cl 


me in slumber. 

Just how deeply was I dozir 
When Joyce was not “dozing” she attended formal 
public education in Baltimore at the Coppin 
Demonstration School, then located on Mount 
Street. Later she attended Lemmel Middle School 
and Eastern High School. Given the limited edu 
tional opportunities available to her parents, it 
was their greatest desire for their daughter to be 
educated. Joyce recalls that “Luckily I wanted it; 
loved school. People were very loving and support- 
ive with me, and recognized that maniacal, wicked 
look, that glint you get in your eye when you're 
pursuing something,” 
Raised in the Pentacostal faith with its rich, expres 
sive tradition in gospel music helped to solidify 
Joyce's love of music and her deep sense of spirituali- 
ty. Her interest in art continued to excel and she 
entered the Maryland Institute, College of Art where 
she earned her Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in Art 
Education in 1970. She then began a long love affair 
with travel and the continuous pursuit of knowledge 
and enrolled in the prestigious Instituto Allende in 
San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico, where 
she earned her Master of Fine Arts degree in 1971. 
While in the Southern Hemisphere she also traveled 
to Guatemala, the San Blas Islands in Panama, 
and Peru. 


It Takes a Village 

In keeping with the tenets of the old West African 
proverb that “It takes a village to raise a child,” 

so the village community of Joyce Scott’s world is as 
vast as it is diverse. Joyce truly loves and enjoys the 
community of fellowship, friends, family, and fun. 
She is distinguished by her sense of humanity and 
compassion so that even in the most dire of times 
and conditions Joyce remains the pillar of strength, 
support, wisdom, and kindness. The alliances she 
makes with friends last many lifetimes within life- 
times, and it is rare that she ever forgets a friend 

or acquaintance, distant family member, student, 
fellow artist, or the homeless who live on the streets 
she walks. She is thoroughly and “compleatly” 
immersed in the business of being alive and living 
the total reality 


u 


While a student at Maryland Institute, Joyce formed 
bonded friendships with artists and fellow students 
Tom Miller, James Lawrence, Oletha DeVane, and 
ONeill Troy Hammond (1943-1994). Raised an only 
child in her mother’s home, Joyce often formed 
friendships which soon developed into an extended 
family. Dancer Aissatou Bey-Grecia and classmate 
from Mexico Nora Banner hold critical positions of 
support for Joyce. Nora for many years was a travel 
partner as she and Joyce traveled abroad together 
through Mali, Senegal, Gambia, and Morocco in 1978, 
studying the artistic traditions of weavers, artists, 
and artisans, Joyce’s curiosity about how artists in 
other cultures approach, interpret, and technically 
execute their own aesthetic modalities is central to 
her need to experience the world in order to better 
understand the nature of her own intentions. Her 
ventures have taken her to villages, towns, communi- 
ties, and artist enclaves in Thailand, Hong Kong, 
Canada, Holland, England, Scotland, Hawaii, 
Jamaica, St. Martin, and Cuba, 

In between the stretches of travel during the 1970s 
and 19808, Joyce began to form a very special rela- 
tionship with Baltimore sculptor Linda DePalma. 
As friends and artists they found the growing need to 
talk with confidence and criticality about their work 
and life, By 1985 the group grew to include Oletha 
DeVane, a painter, and this writer. Soon furniture 
designer Patti Tronolone joined the group to be 
followed by the most recent addition, painter Ellen 
Burchenal, This “gang of six” became known to all as 
the Sister Girl Friends." Lunch gatherings at least 
three times a year-despite the horrors of scheduling 
one meeting for six busy arts professionals-became 
paramount in all our lives. These sessions were 
always as much fun as they were therapy and a test- 
ing ground for new concepts and the old haunting 
issues of race and politics. This sacred friendship 

is a safe haven to bare the soul and find the support 
essential to sustain our efforts to keep the arts alive 
in our liyes individually and collectively. It was Joyce 
who became, as Oletha DeVane describes her, the 
“guide post” for the group, always reminding us that 
it was essential to come together and assess our lives, 
one another, and the state of the world. In 1998, 
Mother Scott suffered a series of traumatic illnesses 
for which Joyce assumed the responsibility of her 
full-time care. As the extended “daughters” of the 
unique family, the Sister Girl Friends as well as many 
other family and friends, became crucial in Joyce’s 
indomitable campaign to restore a state of wellness, 
dignity, and joy back to her mother’s life, 


Family photographs courtesy Joyes I. Sente 


Educator and Student 
Joyce Scott is a masterful teacher, having taught arts 
and crafts and family classes from the age of nine at 
home. She believes that knowledge must be passed 
on so that it will live and evolve to hopefully make 
the world a better place. Equally, she herself is always 
a student in need of education and new insights. 
From 1974 to 1976 she studied at the renowned 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts in Deer Isle, 
Maine. There she worked with Nigerian artist 
‘Twins Seven Seven (he was the seventh and only 
surviving child of his mother’s seven sets of twins) 
and his wife Nike Seven Seven learning West 
African Yoruba weaving technique and process. 
In the late 1970s and the 1980s, Joyce spent time at 
the Rochester Institute of Technology studying 
surface design technology. In 1992, Joyce began to 
work as an artist-in-residence at Pilchuck Glass 
School, experimenting with large glass sculptural 
forms. These studies were extended in her residency 
at Urban Glass in Brooklyn, New York. Concurrently, 
in 1996, she began to explore new vistas in printmak- 
ing using monotypes as her primary focus at 
Baltimore's Goya-Girl Press, The number of work- 
shops, seminars, labs, demonstrations, conferences, 
symposiums, lectures, and classes Joyce has partici~ 
pated in the last twenty-five years is staggering and 
exhausting. 
Learning and teaching are interchangeable elements 
for Joyce Scott. The process of education has become 
central to her own personal philosophy of creativity: 
The thing that I am learning is that lam on 
a Big Quest. If there is such a thing as des- 
tiny, this is it. This is when I shine the best. 
Lam not in a field where Iam at a loss for 
things to do, There is always something new 
and amazing to do or learn, I am actually 
afforded through my art to make me a 
better human being, I think this is where I 
am forced to mature as a woman, a human, 
and an artist. 
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Carrying on to Carry It on 

Awards and distinctions are designed to bring to the 
attention of the public the remarkable achievements 
of stellar individuals. The sheer magnitude of Joyce 
Scott’s energy alone warrants that attention without 
exception, In 1976 and 1978 Scott was showcased in 
the highly competitive Maryland Biennial at The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. The demand for her 
inclusion in exhibitions grew rapidly, and through- 
‘out the 1980s she increasingly showed in major 
exhibitions such as “Good as Gold” at the Renwick 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution (1981), “Ritual 

and Myth” at the Studio Museum in Harlem (1983), 
“Art As a Verb” (1988) at Maryland Institute, and 
“The Eloquent Object” (1988) at the Philbrook 
Museum of Art. 

By 1989, Joyce and her mother Elizabeth Talford 
Scott began to have two-person shows and be 
included in group exhibitions. Her exhibition sched- 
ule is reflective of her own productivity and creative 
energy, which then began to see its impact with 
major awards and fellowships from the Maryland 
State Arts Council (1981 and 1987), an Artist-in- 
Residence grant, Pyramid Atlantic and the Mid- 
Atlantic Arts Consortium (1990), and an artist fel- 
lowship from the National Endowment for the Arts 
(1980). By 1995 Joyce Scott was awarded the highly 
coveted Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation Award 
and in 1997 she was honored as the recipient of the 
Anonymous Was a Woman Award, This was followed 
by the installation of her public commission of 

a sixteen-foot mosaic tile floor at the International 
‘Terminal of the National Airport in Washington, 
D.C., (now Ronald Reagan Washington National 
Airport), Carrying on “to carry it on” the tradition 
of her elders and ancestors moves Joyce Scott and 
legacy into a new and memorable chapter 
in the art annuals of American art. 
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Messing with an In-cog-negro 
Joyce Scott cannot comprehend the words stop-slow- 
enough-no more, much less, I quit. It is not within 
the intellectual or creative parameters of her innate 
and pervasive sense of artistic genius. She states 
how..."I believe in messing with stereotypes, prod- 
ding the viewer to reassess, The same goes for 
teaching, Every time I feel a student, class, or subject 
is too comfortable, I mess with it. I fool with the 
mix and hopefully motivate reexamination.” 
‘Through Joyce's own speechified-speakerly visual 
text she has evolved a series of performance art 
works that challenge viewers, sometimes knocking 
them senseless with laughter, only later to give 
them a disturbing sense of pause and reconsidera- 
tion given the gravity and depth of her riveting 
socio-political constructs, 
Works such as collaborations with Kay Lawal as 
‘Thunder Thigh Revue and Joyce’s solo piece Generic 
Interference, Genetic Engineering (1989-1995) give 
an outrageous yet uneasy clue to the complex and 
layered personal and political agenda located deep 
in Joyce’s psyche, Performance became a means to 
express in larger more diverse forums issues which 
confront all human beings. It was a vehicle to open 
a dialogue with her audience. When not in a con- 
frontational mode, Joyce Scott also delights in being 
the chanteuse, songstress, and diva. She first began 
to sing in the clubs in Mexico while a student at San 
Miguel de Allende. Given to bursts of song at any 
given event or moment, Joyce inspired a series of 
arts fund raisers around the very popular “Night of 
the Divas” where she was host and performer for 
‘The Contemporary Museum in Baltimore, 
The most fascinating element of any artist's rise to 
the zenith of their careers is the question of what 
will they do next-and where, and when, and how, 
Joyce, by her own admission says that “I have never 
been satisfied or comfortable with one medium.” 
Wisely, she also recognizes that “I've done so many 
things that it is time for me to mature,..1 am amaz- 
ingly blessed. This is the only chance that I have 
human being and Lam supposed to run and c 
down. This is God’s gift. This is Paradise-the fact 
that I don’t have to separate my life from my work.” 
We all wonder 
where will this quest, 
this journey take her 
and everyone in her path. 
Yet we can be assured 
one characteristic 
that will remain consistent as 
in the activist tradition of 
Frederick Douglass~ 
Joyce Jane Scott 
will without fail 
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Mulatto in South Africa 
Beads and mixed media 
Collection Sara H. Hawley 
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When I'm traveling 
around the world, 
T know I'm not invisible... 
T hang around, 
1 go to marketplaces. 
I talk to people. 
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to exorcise the rage and despair I felt after reading about 
this tragedy. 
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I'm always 
looking at what happens 


when we get there, 


what happens when 
we die. 

That's ever present 
for me. 
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The fact that knives are used doesn’t always mean death 
as much as it means to sever a bad thought. 
It might also be another component of her personality, 


maybe she has a sharp tong 
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Nigger Lips 


McAllen, Texa 


This necklace 
has to do with something becoming popular 
that was once called a negative, ugly trait of one ethnic group. 
Most Africans had really larger lips. 
All kinds of jokes were made about it 
and 
black people used it 
against each other. 


Almost everyone's been oppressed in some way, 
or under someone's thumb or been misjudged because 
of their skin tone, gender, weight, eye color, hair color, or hairstyle 
We're misjudged and we dislike it, 
so we know what that feels like 
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‘tzeage530???” 


prodding the viewer to reasses 


She's trapped within her own sexuality 
We're all trapped in 


gender, 


class if you believe you have 
no freedom of choice 
and are under the weight of 


other people's ons about 


what you are 


freedom either 


You have no 
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Birth of Mammy | (Anansi) 


' I'm very aware of confusion. 


I'm very aware that Frederick Douglass said 


‘Agitate, agitate, agitate 
Pi For a long while I've been wanting 
10 have mammies connected to 
a figure that was of Africa 
a kind of throttled power 


ie jewelry to be worn. 


t tells about scary, icky subjects, then so 


much the bett person who has 
etornee. 


wear it in public 
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The woman here is with her lover or husband 
and 


she's got her arm around him and they're talking. 


But when people who dislike this, or have one narrow view 


Jam worried 


about the next generation of kids 


who are comfortable with violence, who will own guns. 
And that comes from ts... 

feel a responsibility in living in a land 
where this is happening 


Boy with Gun 
Beads, wire fabric, thread, 
wood, and pennies 
39"? x16 x16 
Collection Weatherspoon Art Gallery, 
The University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, Museum Purchase, 1997 


No Daddy, No 

199; 
Xerox transfer with watercolor 
and water soluble crayon 
4o?* x29 
Collection ‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 
The Amalie and Randolph Rothschild 
Accession Fund, BMA 1999.43 


How to Become a Dead White Baby Repent 


I can't be complacent about the world I live in 
It important to me to use art in a manner t i 
that incites people to look 
and 


then carry something home-even if its subliminal. 


that might make a change in them. 


Dick Pistol 


I can't control my thoughts. 
Tcan control how I work 
with them, 


The art of Joyce Scott bridges several areas of 

international art that are usually considered 
distinct from one another. The thread that runs 
through her work is the spirit of craft, which she 
explores as a source of late twentieth-century 
imagery. She weaves together what is traditionally 
considered fine art with the techniques of craft 
to create images whose purpose is as much for 
contemplation as for utility: jewelry pieces that 
function both as decorative ornament and 
sculptural narrative; quilts layered with 

symbolic meaning which could also serve as houseware; 
costumes for her original performance pieces, 
which could function for street wear as well as 
for artistic statement. 

Her art spans a range of media, including book art, fashion, jewelry, quiltmaking, performance, printmaking, sculpture, 
She interrelates these media, and uses some of 
them as props or costumes in her performances. 

Her art in each medium 
reveals a personal 
lexicon and cosmogony, 
yet in this incredible 
diversity of expression, 
perhaps the most familiar 
unifying signature is the 
use of beads. 
The surface of 
a Joyce Scott 
visual work glistens 
and sparkles 
with sensual beads, 
Her beads are strung to become emblems of 
culture, 
politics, 
history, 
and 
spirituality. 
‘The originality of her work places her among 
the important pioneers 
in art today. 


Pin-pricked 
Keith Morrison is Dean for the College of Creative D e it i es: 


Arts, San Francisco State University. 
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Gallery of Art; the National Museum of 

American Art; the Museum of Modern 
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and lectured widely across the US. 
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Danforth Foundation Award for 

Teaching; a Chicago Bicentennial Award 

for Painting; a Distinguished 

Achievement for Painting of the National 

Association for Equal Opportunity in 

Education; and the Organization for 

African Unity (OAU) International 

Award for Painting. 


Tying all this together is Scott’s ability to be funny. 
Whether she is making sculpture, quilts, prints or 
performing on stage, Scott is funny. Hers is an ironic 
wit, but it bites like a serpent without respect for 
anyone. She will pick on you whether you are alone 
with her or lost in an audience. She will get into 
your head, and as she makes you laugh she makes 
you squirm. Scott says the most outrageously funny 
things, and makes the most hilarious images. 
Arguably, she is as funny as anyone in comedy today, 
as funny as people such as Whoopi Goldberg or 
Chris Rock. Perhaps neither Lenny Bruce nor 
Richard Pryor was more outrageously funny in their 
day. The comic flash of her visual images electrifies 
with lightning associations as she spins visual one- 
liners and extrapolates caustic political or sexual 
jokes. Her wit and performance art integrate visual 
art and theatrical entertainment. 

The aesthetic sources of Joyce Scott's art spring 
from the foundation of craft. By craft I refer to sever- 
al interrelated ideas. First, to utilitarian objects 

often made by intuitive artisans in rural or isolated 
communities, This is folk art. Its materials and 
images rise from an impetus that tends to be local 
rather than national, Folk artists are usually 
unschooled, Their crafts are often improvised, based 
on knowledge handed down between generations. 
Folk crafts show no distinction between art and 
utility for there is no such distinction in the commu- 
nities in which crafts are created. In some cultures, 
as we know, makers of folk crafts are thought to be 
magicians, or shamans. In such cultures the craft 
maker is therefore thought to be spiritual. Scott 
inherited this reverence for the skill and spirituality 
of craft from her forefathers. She has brought this 
vision of folk craft to bear on international craft. 

By international craft | mean craftsmanship that is 
based on formal art education and modern technol- 
ogy. Hence, one sees in her work a spirituality and 
folksiness that is at the same time urbane, She is one 
of those rare artists who bridges the gap between art 
and craft, while at the same time transforms the con- 
cept of craft from beautiful technique to spiritual 
idea. Some would say the distinction between art and 
craft is a fallacy, but Scott’s art disarms unbelievers. 
Her approach to craft is not merely international, 
but trans-cultural. Her ideas embrace folk craft 
from all over the world. She not only underscores 
the spiritual potency of art and craft, but shifts its 
context from the arena of the museum to the back- 
yards of ordinary folks. She makes universal what is 
vernacular, putting the values of folk art on a par 
with the canon of high culture. 

Joyce Scott has changed our understanding of craft 
from technically beautiful objects to objects of 
spirituality. By spirituality I mean ideas that have 
human aspiration for connection with the super- 
natural. In Scott’s art this is about Christianity to a 
large extent, but also about mysterious divinations 
similar to ones in some African religions. In her 
work, theatricality augments the Bible and God’s 
prescribed laws. Spiritual ecstasy is in concert with 
visceral ecstasy. This is not entirely consistent with 


traditional Christianity. In Christianity worldwide, 
truth is realized through a common and public 
knowledge of the word of God. Worship may be 
knowable to all, be they converted or not, Christian 
or not. Psalm 123 may be subject to differing inter- 
pretations among the flock, but the words are know- 
able to all. The verses of the Lord’s Prayer, sung, 

or spoken like an anthem, are recited by all. Even 
private and personal worship still follows the laws of 
the Church. In contrast, the belief systems of many 
African religions require secret rather than public 
laws to communicate with the supernatural. One 
needs to be indoctrinated into the holiest sanctums 
to experience the Divine. In such African religions, 
holy secrets are guarded fiercely by a chosen few. 
Here there are esoteric or encoded laws that require 
a concealed knowledge often called the wisdom of 
secret societies. The path to the supernatural is 
reserved only for those who pass the disguised tests 
of knowledge and enlightenment. Manifestation of 
‘one’s holiness is in how well one performs clandes- 
tine rites and laws. To the uninitiated, such religions: 
appear to be occult, because their seemingly theatri- 
cal practices are mysterious. These religions are 
unlike many forms of Christianity where the laws 
and virtues are knowable for all who would believe. 
In Scott’s art, Christian form harmonizes with 
African religious theatricality. 

‘Scott mixes materials such as cloth, ceramic, glass, 
metal, or pigment to create original images. 
noted earlier, the pervasive look of a Joyce Scott work 
often achieved through the use of beads, Simple, 
inexpensive, mass-produced beads that are not mere- 
ly applied in a decorative surface layer. They form 
the structure of the entire sculptural piece, to which 
Scott gives three-dimensional substance without an 
internal armature. She uses beads in just about every 
medium, sometimes as accents but most frequently 
as the total covering of many works whose surfaces 
seem to buzz like a beehive. As much as she admires 
the Maasai of Kenya, and as much as her beadwork 
bears comparison with theirs, the sensibility of art 
reminds me more of that of ancient Central Africa, 
Her beadwork bears comparison to such ancient 
Central African art as the sumptuous beaded throne 
of the famous Bamum sultan, Njoya, from the region 
of contemporary Cameroon. There, as in Scott’s 
work, the forms are curvilinear and organi 
are exaggerated, and the whole is loaded with beads 
that form decorative and shimmering patterns. 
Similarly, the Babende masks of the central Congo 
are decorated with beads and cowry shells that 
literally glow with mysticism. The beads, quilting, 
inlays, embossing, and jewelry of the Chokwe masks 
of the southern Congo also bear comparison to Joyce 
Scott’s work. 

Scott's art bridges the relationship between Western 
art and ancient African art in ways that have not 
been explored by many in the twentieth century. 
Beginning with Cubism, artists such as Picasso, 
Braque, and Gris made linkages between their art 
and ancient African art. Inspired by African art, they 
made three-dimensional geometric (angular or 
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curvilinear) shapes and architectonic forms. They 
learned to see formal structure as the essence of 
beauty. Elizabeth Catlett, Sargent Johnson, Marion 
Perkins, Nancy Prophet, and Augusta Savage are 
among the many African Americans who were 
influenced by African art with the geometric aspects 
of Cubism. 

Later, Surrealists were intrigued by the mysteries of 
what they thought of as the Dark Continent. 
Imagining African sculpture to be isolated from its 
use in performance (which it was not), they were 
inspired by the perceived life in inanimate objects. 
Bringing the inanimate to life, Picasso (integrating 
Cubism and Surrealism) made a baboon from a car, 
and Merit Oppenheim made a teacup from fur. The 
use of materials here is counter to the artists’ subject 
matter, creating visual ironies. Max Ernst made 
images of animals representing human deities in his 
famous sculpture Capricorn. The Afro-Cuban 
Surrealist Wifredo Lam expressed jungle images akin 
to African mysteries in his paintings, but within the 
confines of abstract art. Scott’s direction is different. 
First, she stresses organic forms more than geometric 
‘ones. Second, the decorative aspects of materials 
and their surfaces are more important in her work 
than in any of those mentioned. Third, her materials 
do not counter her subject matter as irony so much 
as they become the subject matter. With surface 
decoration that shimmers and titillates, Scott creates 
a kind of mysticism. 

Other contemporary artists that bear comparison to 
Joyce Scott include Barbara Chase-Riboud and Betye 
Saar. Chase-Riboud typically limits her materials to 
wood, metal, and raffia. Her forms are monumental, 
larger than those of Scott, and stress elegance, while 
Scott explores folk craft. Scott’s work is also monu- 
mental-although not in size, for the sculptures are 
usually small=but in proportion. Saar’s works are 
closer in sensibility to Scott's. Both artists make spir- 
itual imagery that suggests magic. But Saar explores a 
personal depth of icons, while Scott's strength is her 
cross-cultural associations. Saar’s approach to magic 
suggests the occult, while Scott’s approach is that 

of the conjurer. Among African-American painters, 
perhaps Archibald Motley’s work shows the closest 
temperamental affinity to Joyce Scott's work. 
Although Scott too is a painter, it is in how she adds 
paint to surfaces of other media (sculpture, jewelry, 
etc.), or in how she selects beads and other colorful 
materials that the quality of her visual mysticism 

is revealed. Motley, who worked from the 1920s 
through the 19608, was a satirist whose art was 
influenced by surrealism, The essence of his satirical 
genius was his ability to burlesque. This he did 
through exaggerated gestures, and theatrically gaudy 
colors. Motley was the conjurer of the seductive, 
sweet life, the world of the sybarite. Scott’s vision 
portrays the scarecrow, gaudy plumage of the 
chameleon, assuming varying cultural guises that 
seduce your prejudices into entrapment. 

However, as much as her sources are African, she 
borrows from cultures around the globe and from 
contemporary American popular culture. An inveter- 
ate traveler, Scott draws ideas from the Czech 


Republic, Ghana, India, Mexico, Native-American 
locales, and Russia, among other places. She says that 
some of her influences come from comic books and 
TV, for she is always keeping in touch with vernacu- 
lar and pop sources. She reminds me of Miles Davis. 
When asked why he always returned his jazz to pop 
musical sources, Miles replied that that was where 

it began. Scott gains knowledge from TV shows such 
as “Beast Wars” and “War Planets.” She says she is 
fascinated by their art-how they are drawn and their 
computer animation. She is also interested in the 
underlying messages. “Beast Wars” she says, is a para- 
ble about good and evil. It is about how different 
kinds of people live together. “Beast Wars” she feels 
has evolved a kind of neo-Buddhism, where beings 
are physically and mentally transformed. “Like a kid's 
version of Siddhartha,” she explains, referring to 
both Gautama Buddha and the protagonist of the 
Herman Hesse novel. To Scott’s worldly mind, 
“Beast Wars” and “War Planets” relate to ancient 
religions and mythologies, and exemplify life coming 
full circle, both in the sense that by watching 

these shows children can become interested in old 
parables, and that such futuristic stories draw from 
age-old themes. To her mind, so too do vernacular 
stories, whether they are tales from her parents’ 
Southern ancestry or the local streets of Baltimore, 
Scott welds them all into her own theatre of high- 
folk narrative, combining such seemingly disparate 
themes as the Pentecostal Church, Buddhism, the 
Mexican Day of the Dead, funky clothes, African 
ceremony, and the Rodney King beating. 

Scott’s approach to craft is also inspired by African- 
American artists of the 1960 and seventies, who 
made art from many materials. These include Sam 
iam and David Hammons. Gilliam is essentially 
a painter, and although he adds other materials to 
pigment, it is the look of his surfaces that may have 
been an early influence on Scott. Gilliam was per- 
haps the first American artist to free painting from 
the stretcher and the flat picture plane. But the 
patterns within his paintings echo African tie-dye 
designs, a referentiality that bears affinity to the art 
of Joyce Scott, Coming of age in Baltimore in the 
sixties, Scott would have known the work of Gilliam, 
who worked in nearby Washington, D.C., and 

taught at Maryland Institute, College of Art, where 
Scott studied. Whether she knew him then or not 
(she knows him now), the popular art of African- 
Americans of the sixties explored tie-dyes and 
African patterns. Another important Washington, 
D.C., artist whom Scott would have known of was 
Alma Thomas, who made boldly colored patterns 

of gardens that reminded people of African designs. 
David Hammons explores a variety of materials as 

a basis for creating socially conscious and political 
symbols. When he began in the sixties, his approach 
was new to African-American artists and inspired his 
generation, of which Joyce Scott is a part. Hammons 
and other African-American artists such as Napoleon 
Henderson, Nelson Stevens, and Betye Saar began 

in the sixties to add unusual materials such as metal, 
ceramics, or glass to abstract painting. Many also 
wove colorful fabrics that they were as likely to wear 


or mount on a wall or make into sculpture. They 
were frequently derided then, told that they were 
confusing issues by mixing media. “Glass on black 
velvet is going to be worth a lot of money someday,” 
artist Nelson Stevens once retorted. He was right, 
but it was not African-American artists but Julian 
Schnabel fifteen years later who got all the credit. 
Of course, African-American artists did not invent 
mixed media. Robert Rauschenberg, Louise 
Nevelson, Joseph Cornell, and a host of others back 
to Kurt Schwitters—not to mention legions of artists 
from other cultures (Celtic, Egyptian, Indian, Meso- 
American, Scandinavian)—made mixed media the 
mainstay of their art. However, in twentieth-century 
American art, the idea of mixing media has been to 
create a technical alternative to painting and sculp- 
ture. Artists like Joyce Scott mix not just the techni- 
cality of media, but media's cultural associations as 
well. Taking sociology as their nexus, they may make 
their art as much for utility as for contemplation. 
‘They define art as much by what people do as how 
people see. As Leslie King-Hammond and Lowery 
Sims have said, such artists make “art as a verb.” 

Art becomes the garb of life.’ 

Joyce Scott’s jewelry is a case in point. Mulatto in 
South Africa (1986, page 23) isa necklace made of 
beads, ceramic, glass, plastic, photographs, thread, 
and wire. The whole is like a discombobulated snake 
that you wrap around your neck. Beaded figures of 
writhing animals and dolls in many colors are strung 
together through coils of sinewy beads. Scott uses 
commonly found beads, perhaps because they are 
inexpensive, but also because they are a symbol of 
using ordinary materials to make art, which is a 
concept important to her. “I never want to forget my 
modest origin,” she explains. Mulatto in South Africa 
is like a cluster of claws and tentacles from which 
hangs a photographic badge depicting a mulatto 
saying “beach and sea Whites only.” It is jewelry to 
be worn, albeit most improbable jewelry, and Joyce 
takes pride that those who purchase her jewelry do 
wear it. Mulatto in South Africa functions as social 
and political commentary indicting Afrikaner racial 
policy. Yet it is also a commentary on black people’s 
racial confusion, perhaps worldwide. 

Another necklace, Nigger Lips (1992, page 35), is 
beadwork about a black person trapped in the spiral 
of life. Here Scott satirizes a satire. She exploits the 
racial stereotype of black people with buckteeth, 
large butts, and bulging eyes, all caught in a spiral. 
She flaunts the stereotype to expose the lie. In expos- 
ing it she exorcises it from herself and challenges 

the viewer to confront its reality. African-American 
life, Scott seems to say, is predicated on a set of 
prejudices that remain pervasive but unspoken in 
our politically correct world. Joyce Scott’s art is 
anything but politically correct. Historically, white 
Americans perpetuated stereotypes of African 
Americans from behind a veil while denying it when 
they were exposed. African Americans historically 
defended themselves from these stereotypes, often 
to the extent of denying themselves. Sometimes they 
hide behind cosmetics (through processed hair or 
cosmetic surgery, for example), and the avoidance 
of too many black friends. The prejudice remains 


unless it is confronted, and this Scott does with 

a vengeance in Nigger Lips. With sardonic wit 
echoing Richard Pryor’s, Scott accents the black 
skin with contrasting yellow, all with beads. 

After consideration of all of her sources, there is no. 
question that Scott is directly and primarily as much 
in the mainstream of twentieth-century art as she 

is a part of a folk art tradition or a part of African- 
‘American art. Her sculpture Lips (1992, page 36)? 

is an example that summarizes her relationship to 
world art. It is clearly indebted to such artists as 
Picasso, Joan Miré, and Julio Gonzalez. The three- 
quarter view of the face reminds one of Picasso, 

not only in its shape, but also in the placement of 
features. Scott’s work here also shows her acknowl- 
edgment of Cubism. The flowing wisps of hair and 
whimsical fantasy of the work reminds one of Miré. 
Like Julio Gonzalez, cousin of Picasso, and one of 
the pioneers of modern sculpture, Joyce Scott here 
draws her sculpture in space with linear forms, 
especially the outline of the face. The whole is a 
work of art that fits comfortably in the tradition of 
Surrealism through its quality of fantasy and the 
juxtaposition of literal imagery in non-literal rela- 
tionships, such as a face attached to a tree. Yet the 
use of materials is uniquely Joyce Scott, as are the 
colors and the subject matter, The garish pantomime 
colors are characteristic of her work. The idea of a 
black person growing from a tree has many African 
and African-American folkloric references, The mys- 
tical tree-human is a form of spiritual life. 1am also 
reminded of Scott Joplin’s early twentieth-century 
opera, Tremonisha, about a woman growing from a 
tree, The bulbous lips, buckteeth, and accented eyes 
are about white stereotypes of African Americans, 
Her approach to materials and her subject matter are 
from African-American art and from the folk as 1 
have described. Scott's use of Surrealism is no mere 
eclectic choice of an artist dwarfed by more worldly 
influences. Hers is not traditional Surrealism, as 
noted much earlier in this article. Rather than an 
evolution of modernism, Surrealism comes from 
other sources, Native American, Mexican, folk art, 
and African religion. The common thread among all 
these arts is fantasy, sometimes referred to in litera~ 
ture today as magic realism. Magic realism is about 
a state of existence in which the mind develops 
fantasy to explain frustrated dreams. Western art did 
not invent Surrealism any more than non-Westerners 
invented magic realism. Earlier in the twentieth 
century, Western art did not stress magic realism as 
much as did the arts of other cultures. Western art 
saw magic in dreams more than in everyday life. 

Of course in the past, Western art explored a kind 
of magic realism, especially in the late Gothic-early 
Renaissance periods. The art of Hieronymus Bosch 
and Pieter Breughel, among others, explored magical 
fantasies in painting. Even so, these were illusions 
rather than facsimiles. The art of Joyce Scott, like 
that of the cultures from which she takes her cue, 
presents magic-realism objects as facts rather than as 
the illusions of a dream-like reality. Of course, Scott 
is conscious of her creations as art. She presents 
them for art audiences. The distinction between her 
art and that of the cultures she admires is that their 


work is in the final analysis presented as folk craft 
while hers is presented in the context of art museums 
and galleries. She is not a folk artist but an urbane 
cosmopolitan artist who crosses over from folk to 
fine art, and erases the line between the two. In con- 
temporary art, Joyce Scott is one of the pioneering 
figures who bridge the gap between Western and 
non-Western fantasy. 

Since the mid-seventies, theatrical performance has 
been an important aspect of Joyce Scott’s work. Her 
earliest performances (as a professional) started in 
Baltimore, then continued briefly in New York, 
where she performed using masks with her friend 
Robert Sherman, In 1983 she began to perform with 
Kay Lawal, a trained actor who taught Scott many 
things about the stage. Scott listened to many singers: 
Aretha Franklin, Leontyne Price, and especially Ella 
Fitzgerald, She loves what she calls Ella’s quickness, 
her ability to change cadence, tempo, to sing off key, 
and to stop on a dime. She remains inspired by Ella’s 
ability to improvise freely. She sees improvisation 

in singing as similar to the improvisation she needs 
to make visual art, Both chubby women, Scott and 
Lawal wrote and developed material of entertain- 
ment about their bodies, about issues of sex and 
gender, about race and about culture. 

Through her partnership with Lawal, Scott found a 
way to harmonize the range of her cultural interest 
as an artist by combining visual art, body adorn- 
ment, and theatrical performance. They began by 
presenting their performances to friends, then 

to modest groups around Baltimore. Satirizing their 
own heavy-set bodies, they began to write scripts 
and to give theatrical performances under the name 
‘Thunder Thigh Revue. Scott did most of the writing, 
Lawal added modifications and provided scenarios, 
Scott, drawing from her childhood experiences in 
the Pentecostal church and singing in Mexican bars, 
» do the singing, The writing Scott did for 
their theatrical performances was very disciplined. 
Rehearsal time was planned carefully and executed 
in borrowed theatres and halls, Scott balanced 

her performance time with her visual art time in 
the studio, Sometimes, she would write material 

for performances when she was away from home 
conducting art workshops. Often she presented short 
sections of longer pieces she had not yet completed. 
Sometimes when she was away doing performances 
she would take beadwork along, Scott’s partnership 
with Lawal worked perfectly. Lawal, very quick- 
witted and a consummate actress, had, like Scott, 

a repertoire of jokes and theatrical skits that she 
used in variations. The two were great at ad-lib and 
improvisation, each always seeming to know where 
the other was going with an idea, “We were like 
Rowan and Martin,” Scott said. They performed in 
Baltimore to enthusiastic audiences at the Theatre 
Project. Scott also performed with choreographer 
Donald Byrd, among others. Philip Arnoult, Director 
of the Theatre Project, invited them to perform at 


the Edinburgh Festival in Edinburgh, Scotland, 

in 1988. 

One of the earliest pieces performed by Thunder 
Thigh Revue was the hilarious Women of Substance, 
about obsession with love of sex, food, and the 
refrigerator, and its consequence to the two self-dep- 
recating women. Much of the material for “Women 
of Substance” came from the personal experiences of 
the two women. Scott said: “Performing is therapeu- 
tic, a means of finding a comfortable way to be 
myself. ‘Women of Substance} which dealt with femi- 
ninity and food, was a performance breakthrough 
for me-getting up on stage in black lace.”s Their sec~ 
ond production, Sticking and Pulling, extended the 
idea of obsession, added to loneliness, and absurd 
and perverse associations with body parts. Sticking 
and Pulling was imbued more with pathos than was 
Women of Substance and was accompanied by music, 
moyement, and surrealistic images about isolation, 
Aspects of Sticking and Pulling continued to evolve 
through their performances of it at Maryland Art 
Place’s “Diverse Works,’ and at the Theatre Project’s 
“Edge of Comedy Series,” both in Baltimore, While 
she is not currently collaborating as much as she 
‘once did, Scott continues to perform, and her visual 
art presentations remain extended into theater, In 
fact, one element of the exhibition described in this 
catalog, “Joyce J. Scott Kickin’ It with the Old 
Masters,” is a new performance work, Virtual Reality, 
which was commissioned for the occasion. 

As a theatrical performer, Scott follows in a line of 
great African-American satirists in art, African- 
American art satire became widespread in the 1960s, 
although it was used by artists much earlier. An irony 
not lost on African-American artists is that the satire 
of their art was developed in the nineteenth century 
by white propaganda cartoons that made fun of 
black people as shuffling, bungling jokes with scared 
bulging eyes, balloon lips, and claw-like hands. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin celebrated 
the image of the contented innocent and intellectual- 
ly impotent black man. It is an image nineteenth- 
century America was comfortable with, and contin- 
ued to remain embedded in popular imagery in the 
twentieth century. All is well with the world when 
the happy, fun-loving and stupid darkies stay in their 
place. Americans grew inured to degrading stereo- 
types. Buckwheat of the Little Rascals; Black Sambo, 
the dumb watermelon-loving colored “boy”; and the 
simpleminded “darkie” servant in Gone with the 
Wind are a few of the degrading stereotypes of black 
people in the movies, Posters and cartoons common- 
ly showed blacks as shoeshine boys and tap-dancing 
clowns, and caricatured fat black servants. One sym- 
bol of domestic harmony was the presence in the 
home of a pancake-cooking, smart-talking fat black 
mammy like Aunt Jemima to scrub the runny noses 
of white children. The mammy’s smart cracks, as 
long as she remained safely confined to the kitchen, 
made white America laugh. White adults treated her 
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‘The result is “Thunder Thighs,” a 
highly emotive work not too far re- 
moved from theater of the absurd. A 
refrigerator with a sexual personalt- 
ty is. a main character. It has a habit 
of lapsing into raunchy talk, and the 
plece celebrates the delights of being 
fat. “Thighs” ends with a stately fan 
dance, worthy of two turkeys on the 
way to the chopping block. The work 
has been scheduled for a November 
presentation at the Painted Bride Art 
Center in Philadelphia. 
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with a mixture of condescension and affection, and 
the children she cared for grew up and called her 
“nigger.” Her self-image as a stereotypical funny fat 
black woman is not lost on Joyce Scott, But rather 
than being exploited by it, Scott exploits it to manip- 
ulate her audiences with satire in both the objects 
she makes and the uses she makes of her own body 
in performance. 

The style and gestures of Scott’s theatrical perform- 
extend to her fashion designs, which are also 
theatrical. It is as if she makes costumes for the the- 
atre that are wearable everyday. The image of Rodin's 
two visions of Balzac comes to mind: the nude 
version expresses the bare revelation of idea through 
body gesture (as Scott uses her body in perform- 
ance), while the clothed version adds flamboyance to 
character. Scott’s fashion design is inseparable from 
her theatrical performance in that it augments her 
theatrical vision. Her crocheted dress (mid-seventies, 
left) is a costume on a white background: a top 

with sparse, linear imag 
colored skirt in asymmetrical checkered patterns 
The piece is bisected by zigzag black lines. The one 
kind piece, accompanied by Scott-designed 
bangles, necklace, and earrings, is as much a party 
outfit as a work of art. Another mid-seventies piece 
is a skirt and boots outfit in leather (page 21) 
Inspired by Native-American mythology, the skirt 
and boots adopt some of the patterns, symbols, and 
stitchery of the Native American. Many designers 
make clothes inspired by Native-American patterns, 
but Scott uses the Native-American costume and 
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porary imagery. Her many fashion designs from the 
mid-seventies through the eight 
gration of fashion of ancient Africa, the Middle East, 
and Eastern Europe into garments that may be worn 
in urban America. Beyond exotic creations, her 
fashion designs celebrate the cultural origins of con 
temporary fashion that other designers merely hint 
at, Scott's creations reveal that folk culture is the 
essence of contemporary life and makes an artistic 

as well as social statement about intercultural affini- 
ty. We are drawn into an environment of stupor as 
the artist dangles surfaces of glistening beads that 
intoxicate the mind. Scott’s fashion designs are 
plumage for adornment, and they involve not only 
the body that wears them but also the senses of both 
wearer and observer 

Joyce Scott is an interactive artist. For the wearer, 
her necklaces, earrings, bracelets, and clothing tell 
stories, make statements, titillate, and transform the 
wearer’s persona. Scott’s wearable art pieces are more 
than accents: they have personality; they are individ- 
ual; they are alive. You really do not wear them; they 
ar you. It is as though you are their mannequin, 
You become one with Scott’s jewelry; you become an 
extension of it, Wearing one of her pieces transforms 
your attire from clothes into costume, no matter 
how subtly. Being clothed in these pieces, the wearer 
becomes ritual performer. An earring, a pin, a broach, 
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a purse, or eyeglasses lends a lift, an accent, creating 
a vague but distinct air of humor and mischief. 

A Joyce Scott hat, scarf, or necklace transforms you 
into a dramatic presence with swagger and theatri- 
cality, no matter how self-effacing you may otherwise 
be. Whatever else you are wearing has to meet her 
sartorial challenge or be overwhelmed by the pres- 
ence of Scott’s adornment. No retiring wimp looks 
good in Scott’s wearable art. 

Several examples of Scott’s fashions included in 

the present exhibition reveal that Joyce Scott's 
fashion designs are forms that animate the wearer 
rather than the other way around. Read Street 
Window Installation (1982, page 20), shows four 
women dressed in a pageantry of colors and fabric 
whose patterns create gestures independent of the 
movement of the body. 

Sometimes Scott's wearable art has no narrative or 
meaning other than its own sheer beauty. The neck- 
lace Chinese Panthers (left) takes the shape of a hand, 
albeit with a prominent middle finger rather than a 
thumb. On a background of jade-colored beads, the 
artist weaves in an overlay of iridescent gold beads 
that outlines the face of a cat, like the composite 
visage of people of many colors and races. In spite 
of the narrative, the whole forms a beautiful sym- 
metrical pattern, lying flat when adorning a wearer. 
Collar (late seventies, page 64), made of woven beads 
and wire, is a necklace with a coil form countered 
with simplified patterns. Mardi Gras Saint I (1987, 
page 28) is a beaded collage of abstract imagery 
conjuring a colorful vision of the festival. Scott's 
wearable art reveals no deliberate energy of composi- 
tion. The organic forms seem randomly organized 
with an occasional nod to the need for orientation 
(the front is distinguished from the back, for exam- 
ple). Rather than planned works of art, they appear 
to be formal improvisations. Indeed, the artist says 
that often she is guided by the inspiration of the 
materials and by accidents. The “meaning” of the 
work and the placement of its parts are often 
dictated by technical choices. Apart from narratives, 
what tend to guide her arrangements are their 
random patterns. 

The relationship of her fashion costumes and jewel- 
ry to her quiltmaking is natural. The sensibility 

of her costumes, indeed the aesthetic foundation of 
her patterning in all things, comes from the tradition 
of quilts passed down from her mother and the 
generations of quiltmakers before her. The quilts 
that Scott makes are rich with textures, abound with 
materials, and are strident in their social or political 
message. Nuclear Nanny (1983-1984, page 28) for 
example, is about the skeletal remains of a nanny, 
metaphorically destroyed by the effects of racial 
wars. Three Generation Quilt I (1983, page 15) is a 
highly schematic form that includes portraits from 
the artist’s personal history. 

It is impossible to isolate Joyce Scott’s work in one 
medium from her work in another. As she wears 
her jewelry in performance, she makes sculptural 
environments that are like sets for the issues her 


performances address. Her surfaces of sculptures 

in beads, metal, or glass, for example, shimmer 

with mysticism and fantasy like the surfaces of the 
quilts and the jewelry. Sometimes the spiritual under- 
pinnings of her work are clearly Christian, perhaps 
reflective of her experience in the Pentecostal 
Church in which she grew up. For example, The 
White Boy’s Gone Crazy (from the “Jonestown 
Series”; 1980, page 26) orients the cult leader in a 
position of crucifixion. Her art is often political, 
exploring topical or racial issues or revealing cultural 
ironies or prejudices. 

In Believe I’ve Been Sanctified (1991, page 39),3 @ 
large out-of-doors installation, Scott takes aim at the 
racial and cultural legacy of the South. Describing 
the work, Scott said, “For me, those enormous white 
columns symbolized both the antebellum South 

and lynching trees. I decided to turn the columns 
into enormous trees by covering them with beads to 
make them weeping willows [a glory of Charleston 
is its weeping willow trees], to represent tears, 

At the base I added 500 logs, as a funeral pyre. Then 
1 thought, ‘If you've got a fire, it’s got to be burning 
something, maybe like a lynched figure, or a person 
dying, which represents the end of slavery and the 
beginning of a new era, reconstruction’ This black 
form, or mask, also represents cycles of racism, 
which haven't changed in some places. It represents 
the human body but it also represents the Phoenix, 
always rising from its own travails, from the flames 
of the past.” 

Of course, not all of Joyce Scott’s art, sculptural or 
otherwise, carries such a specific subtext. Many, in 
particular her small sculptural figures, are laden with 
hidden satire. The size of large dolls, these pieces are 
nevertheless monumental. No statues, they are active 
and alive, like effigy figures from the artist's own 
spiritual world. A good example is Buddha Supports 
Shiva Awakening the Races (1993, page 46). Scott’s 
Buddha is seen not in his traditional Hindu guise, of 
Siddhartha the loner contemplating the fate of the 
universe in search of enlightenment as the gateway 
to Nirvana. Instead, this Buddha appears as a proac- 
tive Everyman, a conjurer and impresario. Clad in 
beads, this Buddha possesses African features, rather 
than the Aryan-Indian traits of the original. Here 
Buddha balances a dancing Shiva, traditional Hindu 
destroyer of the world prior to each of its periods of 
dissolution. Mixing metaphors and expanding the 
range of her thought, Scott creates a Shiva who 
dances with veils reminiscent of Salomé’s death- 
dance, a parallel image of foreboding. Scott takes the 
essence of Hinduism and expands it to a metaphor 
for weighing universal suffering and damnation. The 
implication of the sculpture is the dissatisfaction of 
omnipotence with the racial conditions of the world. 
‘The dance is a metaphorical prelude to destruction, 
perhaps of all humanity. A deeply spiritual person, 
Scott makes a sculpture that posits moral and racial 
verities. This small sculpture is like a figurine and 
serpentine in its individual and overall gesture. The 
dance posits a ludicrous association: Buddha as a 


black man, Shiva as a dancing girl. The irony of the 
underprivileged miming its destiny is as humorous 
as it is wry. It is like a tease rather than a lofty image. 
Pin-pricked deities, Scott calls her sculptures. 
Extending the ridiculous to the absurd, Scott takes 
the Buddha into her own backyard. Buddha Gives 
Basketball to the Ghetto (right) is a hoot of an idea 
with a beaded and benevolent black Buddha weaving 
a limp black figure into hoop Nirvana. Less religious 
than whimsical, this work shows the artist toying 
with her universal lexicon, using recurrent themes 
(Buddha, race relations, religion) as interchangeable 
and interrelated symbols of her own humorous 
cosmogony. 

One of the most poignant images in Scott's arsenal 
of satirical sculpture is her “Cuddly Black Dick 
Series.” The central focus of each piece is a beaded 
penis, The black man as sexual effigy was in the 
forefront of consciousness of the civil rights move- 
ment, which was fueled along the way by memories 
of thousands of guiltless lynched black men. The 
black penis has been the most demonized icon in 
American history. The title of each piece reveals 
Scott’s underlying compassion; the humor hides her 
pain. The“Cuddly Black Dick,” glistening with beads, 
appears benign, The gentle curvature of the form 
suggests the irony of the hangman's noose: graceful 
but deadly. The “Cuddly Black Dick” defies mere for- 
mal interpretation through the lens of art criticism. 
These are not abstract forms. And neither is there 
any Hans Arp surrealism here. Scott’s art confronts 
social and political issues of black people through 
humor. In this series, her humor reduces the fear- 
some black penis to bundles of iridescent “colored” 
beads that are at once both erect and flaccid. This 
series indicts through satire, but with defiance, injus- 
tice to all black people, The “Cuddly Black Dick” 
represents the suppressed fact that black men have 
been vilified as brutal rapists in American history. 
“When will your people stop playing the victim?” 
asked the visitor to America. “When white America 
stops blaming us for its shame,” Yet the “Cuddly 
Black Dicks” are created with a tease, with a wink, 
and a smile. Scott's “Cuddly Black Dicks” show the 
black man’s dick in varying states of erection. They 
are simultaneously repulsive for their aggressive 
sexual exposure, animal for their serpentine gesture, 
violent in their sexual aggression, yet a powerful 
assertion of masculinity, and scintillatingly beautiful 
objects to behold, Presented on pedestals under 
glass, each of Scott’s “Cuddly Black Dicks” represents 
the ultimate white American nightmare: the potent 
black phallus, a tarred brute, threatening to fuck a 
white man’s daughter. One of the series included in 
the present exhibition is Cuddly Black Dick IIT (1995, 
page 51), in which a young white girl in the form of a 
porcelain doll clothed in a virginal blue beaded 
dress, the essence of innocence, hugs and caresses a 
swollen, erect beaded penis that sits beside her ona 
wire garden bench. Outrageous, you say. Perhaps. 


Nevertheless, here Scott tackles a dual taboo 
(terrifying not because it is “unthinkable,” but 
because it is so very “thinkable”): The male sexual 
fantasy of a sexually acquiescent Lolita and her 
proposed yearning for a black cock. That's the more 
literal interpretation, and we are drawn to it first 
because it is the most obvious. But the girl’s ostensi- 
ble fantasy is merely a conduit to a deeper reality, 
That reality is the social fear, the nightmare, of white 
American mothers and fathers that such a thing 
could actually happen. Their great historic fear, 
Scott seems to say, is that their daughter, their most 
precious symbol of goodness and virginal purity, 
could be ravished by a black man, whom they 
perceive as pure sexual aggression without humanity, 
‘The greater historic white American fear, from the 
rantings of the Ku Klux Klan to narratives in lurid 
movies, is that the girl (and her mother as well?) 
might actually want it. Scott’s image realizes both 
fears as parts of the same. 

The theme of the black mammy taking care of the 
white baby has preoccupied Scott, in part perhaps 
because her own mother did that for years. The artist 
bitterly recalls how her mother would later be abused 
by the children as they grew up and came to know 
racism. A sculpture such as No Mommy Me I, (1991, 
page 32) explores the theme. A mammy in the form 
of a draped black doll holds a three-dimensional 
white baby aloft, while her own two-dimensional 
child clings to her skirt tail. No Mommy Me I reveals 
the extension of slavery through the black servant. 
‘The nanny draped in black is like a ghost, as is the 
pale child she holds aloft, and the black child is 

a ghost image against its mother’s skirt. These are 
the spirits of the past that continue to haunt our 
present lives. 

A philosophic perspective of Joyce Scott's art is 

that she is preoccupied with the human condition 

in its splendor as well as its starkness. Yet, hers is not 
an art of nihilism, but of redemption. The essence 
of her work is not the fatalism of tragedy, but love. 
Even as she indicts, she coaxes us all, through irony, 
to humor ourselves. Using her own image as 
Eyerywoman, she can mock herself. Many of her 
works, such as Out to Dry, (1991, page 71) address the 
issue of self-hatred. Here, a mammy cuts a baby up 
and is drying it on a clothesline. Scott's kind of love 
may be hard to take, for it begins with an indictment 
of race relations, probes to the heart of all bigotry, 
and proliferates through a plethora of prejudices 
and phobias that all human beings may share. But 
ultimately her art is about redemption, and the 
dream of a shared commitment to human justice 
and spiritual revelation. 

Cut the Shit, (1992, page 30) is a sculpture of a figure 
standing ponderously like a troubled Madonna. She 
stands all covered in a gown of woven rope as she 
holds a large black doll with a smaller white one in 
place of the black doll’s face. Mammy is a name for 
an African-American nanny. This mammy is laden 
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with many burdensome things, including a butcher 
knife that sticks into her head, shards that protrude 
from her body, and a huge transmogrified floral 
object in the shape of a bulbous cross, inside of 
which is a deformed crucifix. The duality of the 
Madonna and the slave-maid-nanny is inescapable. 
‘The image conjures the association of the martyr- 
dom of the African-American woman as a servant 
for white people. I remember hearing Mahalia 
Jackson talking about this issue in an interview with 
Studs Terkel, the Chicago radio talk show host. She 
said she had worked as a maid for white babies who 
loved her then but who grew up to hate her and 
called her nigger. Scott's Cut the Shit refers to that 
association. The black maid, as martyr and victim 
sacrifices her time with her own child and substi 
the white child. 

In Rodney King’s Head Squashed Like a Watermelon 
(1991, page 40) Scott does a double entendre. 
Rodney King was mercilessly beaten in Los Angeles, 
California, heightening racial animosity between 
blacks and whites, as we all know. But Scott uses the 
familiar incident to make two references. First, to 
the head of John the Baptist (King was not killed, 

as we know), suggesting martydom at the hands of 
un-Christian-like tormentors. Second, she refers to 
the negative stereotype familiar since slavery of black 
people as watermelon eaters. In this simplified image 
she combines the longing for deliverance with the 
continuing prejudices of slavery. 
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An artist with the versatility of Joyce Scott is rare. 
Quiltmaker, jeweler, sculptor, printmaker, poet, 
singer, theatrical performer, Scott mixes an impres- 
sive variety of art ideas into a vision that is uniquely 
her own. She wins you with the charm and wit of her 
art and her person. She is always on stage, whether 
teasing someone she knows, singling out a stranger 
from the audience, or lost in the spell of her own 
on-stage performance. Her art titillates. Her Southern 
African-American roots are the fountainhead for her 
ideas. Art was in the tools people in her family made 
to entertain themselves—not as a product for con- 
sumption, museum display, or contemplation, but-as 
a part of daily life, an expression of how you lived. 
She has carried that approach with her over a thirty- 
year career as an artist. Her commitment may have 
begun as a need to maintain her African-American 
cultural heritage. It expanded further to include the 
values of people who are poor. Then it expanded to 
include the broader concept of comparative folk 
culture, not just in the United States, but worldwide. 
Joyce Scott’s art is about the materials of contempo- 
rary anthropology. She has expanded the more 
familiar range of African-American art to make it 
more reflective of the relationship between ancient 
African art traditions and the global cultural spirit 
of all black people. A big woman when she performs, 
her gestures are grand. Yet the objects she makes are 
most often small. They are like icons, Kachina dolls 
or Ibeji figures. The potency of her work is in its 
potency to make what is small big. She is a pioneer 
in a new kind of contemporary monumentality. 

Like the objects in a Santeria ceremony, hers is the 
big magic in small arrangements. Her magical images 
are like candles glowing across world cultures. 

As such they shine on who we are and how we see 
others, 

Pricked-tease icons, 

with 


“prick” 

being a 

double entendre. 
Her art does not 
preach. 

She teases us 

to laugh 

at ourselves 

and in so doing 
to see through 
our disguises. 


Ican think of 
no greater power 
of art. 
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Joyce Scott’s 
work shares in the discourse of the 
marginal. 
Asan 
African - 
American 
woman 
living in 
Baltimore, 
she is considered the 
“Other” 
by virtue of her gender, race, and 
geography. And Scott’s otherness 
is compounded: the objects she 
makes are considered to be “other” 
than art according to a Western 
system of aesthetic classification as 
determined according to 
media, 
technique, and 
use. 
The glass beads which she joins in 
exacting handwork to create her 
art, along with the small scale of her 
sculptures and their occasional 
necklace form, have placed her work 
in the domain of 
crafts, 
uncomfortably at the edge of art. 
These identifying elements-of the 
artist’s self and of her objects-have 
been used to define her difference 
and it is the difference that has 
made Scott's art 
acomplished, 
meaningful, 
and 
important. 


The 


Critical Craftsmanship 


of 
Joyce Scott 


Defining Difference in Art Terms 

The contemporary debate around art and craft chal- 
lenges the criteria of material, skill, and function that 
have been employed to hierarchically designate cer- 
tain objects as crafts and distinct from art. Crafts, as 
a marginalized genre, is defined in reference to the 
center, that is, according to art’s terms. Media such as 
clay, fiber, or glass, exceptional handwork, and utili- 
tarian purpose have singularly or in combination 
caused a work to be deemed craft and, thus, relegated 
to lower status. Yet one or more of these factors may 
be present in an art object without affecting its cate- 
gorization. Further locked into these divisions by the 
signifiers of the art world-the maker's educational 
training, gallery, market prices, private and museum 
collections, publications, and critical appraisal-crafts 
is a label hard to elude once assigned. 

Joyce Scott emerged on the scene in the early 1970s 
when the means of making art were opened up and 
definitions seemed to dissolve away. The late 19608 
had seen an extraordinary period of expansion, with 
artists using traditional materials in innovative ways 
and introducing new materials from outside the art 
world: Eva Hesse’s latex, Richard Serra’s lead, Robert 
Morris's felt. “Mixed media” came into usage, often 
resorted to as the label for works beyond easy 
description. New media such as video soon arose, 
while performance created experiences or simply 

put a frame around everyday actions, This freedom 
of traversing boundaries-testing categories of art 
previously known by media, crossing genres and dis- 
ciplines, merging art and life-seemed to beg a recon- 
sideration of the existing divisions of art and craft, 
too. But in spite of the breakdown and abandonment 
of venerable definitions of art, the designation of 
the term crafts did not waver, and the relative value 
relationship between art and craft prevailed. 

This ancient dichotomy, with origins in the philo- 
sophical treatises of Aristotle, prescribed by the 
Renaissance and codified into modern thought by 
Immanuel Kant in the eighteenth century, has 
remained intact throughout our century of experi- 
mentation and change. So, even the Abstract 
Expressionists-while celebrated for their vigorous, 
bodily, physical way of working-are most of all cred- 
ited for their power to harness the unconscious and 
tap cerebral sources for their abstractions, The pure 
Minimalists and cool Conceptualists, heir to 
Duchamp’s Readymades, removed themselves from 
the actual making of art or left work at the level of 
pure, unconstructed ideal. Their impact is seen in 
current-day practices of postmodern artists who “job 
out” production, shifting focus away from the artist’s 
hand. Thus, the binary split between art and craft 
corresponds to a perceived division between mind 
and hand, concept and skill. But ironically, while the 
question of who makes the art object and how it is 
made does not determine whether an object is art or 
not, the artist’s actual involvement in the making is 
nearly always cited as one of the primary reasons for 
designating an object “craft.” Demonstration of skill 
in artmaking becomes most acceptable today in the 
case of new technologies (like computers) or with 
the more traditional media (like paint), where the 


actual manipulation of the material is seen as a 
mental rather than physical exercise. Yet for Joyce 
Scott, it is critical that she make her objects herself, 
by hand, and that she make them well, with com- 
plete mastery of technique in order to achieve the 
highest level of accomplishment. It is in the very 
process of making that her objects moye beyond 
their material substance to take on meaning. And 
while some works made have application to everyday 
use, such as adornment, all her work aims toward 
greater functions: to beautify, to teach, to cure, to 
change. 

A major obstacle to reevaluating so-called crafts, 
relative to art, has been the continued modernist 
emphasis on innovation and the concept that such 
experimentation only occurs in art. Work that is of 
a craft-associated medium (like Scott's glass beads) 
or which evidences hand skill (in which Scott excels) 
is thought to be tied to unchanged traditions of a 
pre-modern era. So the binary opposition of art/ 
craft, mind/hand has also become synonymous with 
high/low art, originality/repetition, change/tradition, 
modern/past, author/anonymous. But there is an 
inherent flaw in the logic used to support this con- 
cept: traditional practices do change; successive gen- 
erations take and alter tradition; and changing cir- 
cumstances transform meaning even when traditions 
are dutifully followed. However, as critic Sue Rowley 
points out, the myth of unchanging, retrograde 
practices has been perpetuated, however, to support 
the hegemony. For Scott, the past provides materi- 
als, techniques, forms, and content. She looks to 
these cultural traditions~personal and distant 
African-not to take from them in the modernist 
sense of formal influence, but to change them and 
bring them into the present as part of her continuing 
familial, ancestral, and artistic lineage. Connecting to 
the past, she also creates a critical base for her art. 


Defining Difference in Gender Terms 

A reconsideration of craft by which we can gain a 
new theoretical underpinning for understanding 
work stich as Joyce Scott’s was provided by feminism 
beginning in the early 1970s.* Feminist art historians 
in that early era sought not just to add women to 

the annals of existing art history but to rethink the 
terms by which the hierarchy of art had been defined. 
‘They turned to the Marxist model of production 
and consumption to construct an analysis of culture. 
Looking to a totality of social forces, they interpreted 
art as a social practice comprised of multiple factors 
(the relation of gender, race, ethnicity, and class to 
the creation of art) that affect output (artworks, 
critical writings, and so forth), Reexamining its 
epistemological structures and meanings they aban- 
doned an art-historical narrative based on personally 
destined creations of a gifted genius, which hereto- 
fore had signified white and male. 

Feminism, in its search to establish and revalue 
women's history, soon stimulated a reconsideration 
of women’s traditional crafts. Confronting a male- 
dominated art world and rebelliously proclaiming 
their independence, contemporary women artists 
used media and techniques associated with crafts to 
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identify themselves with women whose voices had 
long been repressed, simultaneously separating 
themselves from a patriarchy built around the genres 
of painting and sculpture. Thus, the problem of 
crafts came to be understood as synonymous with 
the problem of being female. 

Early in her career Joyce Scott, too, felt that to define 
herself as an artist she needed to assertively move 
away from the white, male-dominated medium of 
painting. First seizing on fabrics, a medium identi- 
fied with women’s domain-including that of her 
own mother, a quilter-she believed that this choice 
of medium could open her art to new meanings. 
“Fabrics...are accessible. There are no set rules, 
she commented. “Painting is exclusive, but arts like 
quilting are inclusive.”3 Scott took on not only the 
material and techniques of so-called women's work 
but also its often intricate, obsessive detail and 
decorativeness, as she began to work with jewel-like 
beads, encrusting every inch of her objects and 
combining images into a cornucopia of forms. 

Like other women artists at that time, she linked her 
work to the hand traditions of women-women who 
employed such modes of expression out of necessity, 
that is, out of limitations rather than as an option 

of choice-and joined with women of the past in 
making these modes of making into an articulate 
and vigorous vehicle for ideas and stories.4 Scott’s 
methods and materials are the product of her hands 
and of her experience as a woman but they are an 
evocation, too, of the hands of the many invisible 
women before her, Craft, rich in associations of 
female culture, gives meaning to Scott's art because 
they have been denigrated as non-art and relegated 
to the lesser status commensurate with their makers. 
Resuscitating women’s history through these aesthet- 
ic forms, Scott and other women artists since the 
19708 have revealed personal and political subjects 
of critical importance to society as well as to art. 

If itis true that “cultural practices do a job which has 
major social significance in the articulation of mean- 
ings about the world in the negotiation of social 
conflicts, in the production of social subjects,” then 
this is the occupation of Joyce Scott. As an artist, 

she takes the cultural references and signs evoked by 
her materials, skills, and subjects, and employs them 
to make new and potent meanings, seeking to create 
works with the power to have a social significance, 
in the hope of effecting change. 


Defining Difference in Cultural Terms 

As postmodernist thought came to pervade the art 
of the late 1980s and 1990s, semiotic discourses of 
deconstruction led to a rereading of the materials 
and skills of crafts, now extending the critique from 
a feminist to a cultural one. Asking the question 
“who speaks for whom,” theorists sought to locate 
the marginalizing effects of hegemonic domination 
and place art within the context of society. This 
investigation, too, opened up a space for the repre- 
sentation of stories previously rendered invisible, 
validating the experiences of “Others” as a source of 
cultural knowledge and a means of establishing 


identity. Key within this discourse were women and 
those of marginalized cultures who share in having 
had their labor and creativity, as well as their identi- 
ties, devalued by Western patriarchal society: 
Looking back from the vantage point of postmod- 
ernism, we can now understand how feminist artists 
like Scott who employed crafts in the making of their 
art were engaged in a complex and multi-layered 
strategy. As crafts became a critical tool in light of 
postmodernism’s rethinking of the issues of repre- 
sentation, the potential emerged for radically chang- 
ing the art/craft debate. Thus, the modernist para- 
digm of art versus craft could be understood as par- 
ion between races, cultures, and 
classes, as well as the sexes. According to Rowley, 
modernism’s need to keep craft in a position sub- 
seryient to art-at the margins—became open to ques- 
tion only in the postmodern era with its examina- 
tions of cultural diaspora, the politics of representa- 
tion, and the context from which an artistic image or 
object is produced.* To encourage a further investi- 
gation of crafts as a critical practice, Rowley points 
out that “postcolonial practice frequently invokes 
traditions, especially those related to creative and 
symbolic practices such as storytelling, popular cul- 
ture and craft....S0 postcolonial artworks might 
invoke craft and might incorporate craft practices or 
objects as a means of delineating that which is 
indigenous, local and specific.” The history of 
indigenous cultural objects of handcraft and con- 
temporary works alike were deconstructed to reveal 
racializing, ethnicizing, regionalizing, and gendering 
tendencies. Rethinking the materials, techniques, and 
forms of crafts allowed originally intended and new 
meanings to surface, and crafts became a means of 
articulating a critique of culture, bringing visibility 
to the margins and shifting them-or at least indicat- 
ing the need for a shift in the operations of culture. 
Among the handicrafts most seriously reinterpreted 
according to postmodernist thought was the area 

of textiles, weaving, and sewing. Cloth proved to be 
an especially articulate cultural form because it is 
able to embody layers of personal and community 
meaning. Since cloth is a basic necessity in every 
culture, a sense of humanity is conveyed in its very 
forms as clothing and shelter across cultures. 
Moreover, because of its limitless invention, symbolic 
as well as practical nature, and use as a means of 
currency in international trade, textiles have played 
a major role in cultural history. Because it is an 
ancient, primary human form, artist and writer 
Gerry Craig links cloth to somatic knowledge, claim- 
ing that knowledge is acquired through the fingertips 
during the textile building process and through 
contact with the receiver. Seeking to establish respect 
for this kind of body intelligence, she theorizes that 
textiles may have even been an earlier form of writ- 
ing. So in countering the persistence of the art/craft 
distinction based on a hand/mind dichotomy, Craig 
offers the concept of collective somatic knowledge as 
a new kind of epistemology, calling for a dismantling 
of the hierarchy of deductive reasoning over other 
forms of knowledge? 


Trade Delivers People 


Critic Sarat Maharaj believes that such work “begins 
to map out an inside/outside space, an ‘edginess’...It 
throws out of joint the received orders of difference 
of the arts...it marks that protracted exit out of the 
modernist landscape of genres into the postmodern 
sense of art practices.” For example, Australian 
Narelle Jubelin participates in postcolonial discourse 
with her installation Trade Delivers People (1990, 
above), an insightful deconstruction of power 
relationships between cultures that examines evi- 
dences of colonial trade routes and inserts the female 
voice through the female hand (her own and an 
historical one) specifically by employing petit-point 
ina technically accomplished manner. With equal 
calculation, Jubelin locates and combines these 
handmade renderings with found cultural objects 
(such as a Venetian trading bead necklace as a sign 
of trading cultural property and peoples), recontex- 
tualizing them within an idiosyncratic narrative of 
transcultural migration and exploitation. 

Joyce Scott actualizes theory. In the 1970s, even 
without benefit of the language of postcolonial 
discourse, she understood the reality behind these 
words and the need for a change of viewpoint-a 
change of society. Her materials, her means of 
making, and her messages speak to the subjects of 
repression, resistance, and renewal into which she 
was born and bred. In her art she creates a history of 
her own lineage-across continents and generations— 
a female and a cultural history. Yet a disjuncture 


persists between prevailing theoretical discourse 
and the art world’s reading and recognition of art 

practics ‘ott’s. We find that in spite of the 

effects of postmodernist thought in opening a ie 
critical space for craft histories, the hierarchy to 

which craft has been subjected for centuries has not 

been overturned. The frame has shifted only slightly, 

as Rowley points out, because the postmodernist 
art world reinserts “its own language of creativity, 
evident in such phrases as ‘experimental art; or 

‘the cutting edge’ of contemporary practice” and 

in “emphasiz[ing] representation over object, and 
bricolage over skill.” So while the analysis of the 
social context of art makes clear that the artist is no 
longer seen as the sole origin of the work, the cult 

of the artist-genius, albeit diversified, still persists. 
This can be seen beginning in the mid-1980s with 
the art scene’s embrace of an increasing number of 
so-called multicultural artists. In their critique of 
race and representation, which come to be seen as 
something akin to a style, they favored photography, 
film, or video (the media of mass culture) or 
installation (a progressive sculptural form) over 

the material physicality and hand production 

of three-dimensional objects. Such investigations 

of African-American identity were taken up in the 
photographic work of Lorna Simpson and Carrie 
Mae Weems, installations of Renée Green, rearrange- 
ments of museum artifacts of Fred Wilson, and 
cut-out black silhouette wall-size installations of 
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Kara Walker. While these themes are evidenced, too, 
in the work of Robert Colescott and Michael Ray 
Charles, whose use of painting is more traditional, it 
was primarily in the use of media like photographs 
with text and installation—that is to say, innovative, 
contemporary art genre of a non-ethnic-specific, 
international currency-that the contemporary artists 
who found favor on the global scene had located 
their critique. 

By contrast, Joyce Scott, who derived the meaning of 
her work from modes of making that reflected the 
material culture of an ethnic or racial group, found 
her work on the margins of the African-American 
contemporary art boom. Her art instead recalls that 
of another African-American art today that includes 
the work of Faith Ringgold, Betye Saar, and Martin 
Puryear. Ringgold tells historical and politically 
charged stories in the form of quilts with a message, 
while Saar creates collages of saved and scavenged 
mate with-a-soul which extract memories 
spirituality from the actual of the everyday while 
referencing the occult, astrology, and African tradi- 
tions. For Martin Puryear, meaning is invested in the 
object through the hand process and by making it 
well, using with great expertise techniques learned 
from other cultures, such as those of Africa. This way 
of working is intrinsic to his aesthetic philosophy. 
Like the work of Scott, Ringgold, and Saar, Puryear’ 
art has raised questions about its affinity with, even 
identity as, craft.” Yet Joyce Scott would have it no 
other way, In her work, crafts have a role in signify- 
ing ideas, values, traditions, histories, and meanings 
within women's communities and the domain of 
domesticity, and also importantly, in telling about 
African-American identity. She mixes traditional and 
personally innovative techniques, and works in 
labor-intensive ways to evoke a past to exhume 
African-American memory, to elicit a response to 
sues of today, It is essential to Joyce Scott 
that she make her works, make them well, make them 
by hand: the intensity of her statements directly 
corresponds to the effort she invests in their making. 
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Identifying Difference 

As material culture, art tells us about a people. 

But removed from its original function and place 

of origin, the art object can also assume identities 
designated by others who re-inscribe their purpose 
and meaning, and in doing so, can assert their 
culture above that of “others.” Crafts were an impor- 
tant part of many African societies, with guild 
systems historically organized for metal, wood, clay, 
beadwork, and other trades. This tradition continued 
in America, as evidenced by the work of black 
artisans and craftsmen in the fields of architecture, 
carpentry, basketry, pottery, quilting, wrought iron, 
and grave markers, Yet knowledge of these skilled 
African artisans in the New World-their practices 
and accomplishments-has been suppressed, keeping 
intact a social myth of black inferiority. As a corol- 
lary distinction to the Renaissance artistic hierarchy 
of painters and sculptors over craftsmen, a cultural 


hierarchy pronounced “the craft art produced and 
revered by black people [to be] ‘fetish’ objects or 
simply ‘primitive? These words had archeological, 
anthropological and socio-political roots.”5 

Crafts, for Africans brought to this country as slaves 
“reflect[ed] their sophisticated understanding of 
technologies of image construction,” asserts Floyd 
Coleman. He goes on to say: “Crafts were one of the 
ways that our ancestors utilized the material envi- 
ronment to build, to meditate the natural, to create 
a self-affirming, ambient community in order to 
think, act and begin to take control of their lives.” 
Crafts connected Africans to an ancestral past, 

were a means of creating a cultural memory, and 
“served to empower them, providing meaning 
related to their own experience in a degree of 
detailed concreteness unavailable in any other 
genre, The visual images and objects, reflect the 
structure of the artistic consciousness, providing 
iconic and indexical reflections of a distinct 
identity.”'s This philosophy of objectmaking in 
African-American society “moves well beyond the 
sensuous appreciation of material to an investiga~ 
tion of the deeper meaning of life, and of our 
respective positions in the larger scheme of things,” 
says Nkiru Nzegwu.'® A medium for ancestral 
remembering, African and African-American 
objects embody a spiritual resonance; more than 
just products of technical virtuosity, well-produced 
objects of utilitarian value participate powerfully 

in the living of life.” 

Crafts are a language of the hand that connects 

to the past and physically demonstrates cultural 
identity, As everyday objects, they are a means of 
expressing the quotidian while reflecting the ethos 
of the times. As a genre on the margin, they are free 
from dominant patriarchal structures, even if their 
makers are not, and evidence the stories of persons 
outside the center. Crafts can also serve to convey 
messages of a social and political nature, as they 
create a sense of identity. It is not coincidental that 
quiltmaking in the United States, a medium of 
women and African Americans, has historically 
taken on such purposes, telling stories of subjuga- 
tion that have common threads in the uniyersalizing 
experience of persons on the margin. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s a younger generation in 
America redesigned clothing, exercising freedom of 
self-expression to signify the power they believed 
they possessed to change society, and moving the 
role of garments from one of functional necessity 
or adornment to making a radical statement. Not 
surprisingly, as subject matter entered clothing, 
cultural sources from outside Western tradition, 
where the homogenizing effects of commerce were 
less felt, as well as popular culture, served as inspira- 
tion. The means of making-natural materials and 
handwork~and overt imagery were conscious vehi 
cles for getting their message across, identifying, in 
spirit, with alternative cultural roots of Third World 
economies, and breaking away from the commer- 
cialization of capitalism and elitism of the 

fashion design industry. 


Fifty Year Quilt 
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Joyce Scott's selection of materials, methods, and 
approaches to artmaking place her within the traditions 
of this iconoclastic generation. She took up clothing as 
an art form in the early 1970s at a time when other artists, 
associated with the fiber field but from different back- 
grounds and experiences, were also developing the genre 
of “wearable art.” For Scott, art, even when serving a 
functional use, carries a message conveyed both by the 
subject represented and the very process of making. 

But Scott's story begins in consciousness of the slave- 
craft tradition in which handwork was about materials, 
skill, and use, but was also a form of communication. 
Scott’s ancestry is one of African-American crafts learned 
through family traditions, discussion, and practice. Her 
maternal grandmother, like her mother, was a quilt 
maker; her maternal grandfather made quilts and was a 
basket maker and blacksmith. Her father’s father was a 
woodworker who made decorated canoes. Art for Scott is 
not separated from daily life. Making things and learning 
to do this well was an integral part of growing up, a way 
of life. 

Scott turned to art through the crafts as a way to extend 
her heritage. Her artistic lineage is a matriarchal one 
through her artist-craftsperson mother, Elizabeth Talford 
Scott, who for decades has narrated her story through 
the act of quilting. Quilts in Joyce Scott’s family were the 
picture books and scrapbooks of their lives. Her mother's 
Fifty Year Quilt (1930-1980, page 79) was completed to 
commemorate Joyce’s birthday and includes fabric from 
her garments since she was nine years old."* Joyce's own. 
Three Generation Quilt IT (1998, page 17) is a layering of 
her grandmother, mother, and Joyce, “symbolizing the 
ancestral link between generations of creativity,” as the 
artist has said, adding “All the women in my family are 
very creative individuals, whose artistic talents were born 
out of their life experiences and self-knowledge. This 
quilt celebrates their ability to transcend difficult barriers 
and place themselves at the center of human experience, 
art, and consciousness.” 

Moving away from cloth, beadwork became Joyce Scott's 
chosen medium and cultural practice, a conscious and 
potent artistic and social choice. Throughout time beads 
have played a major role in defining social, political, and 
economic standing: as a form of exchange or repository 
of wealth for landed and nomadic peoples, as jewelry, 
and as heirlooms marking family histories. In spite of 
universal continuities, beads also take on specific cultural 
expression. Few things so small haye been such powerful 
messages of meaning. 

According to the Yoruba religion, the Ife king Obalufon 
invented beads for use by men and gods; the beaded 
regalia of the Yoruban oba, or king, marks him as a 
descendent of the first king of Ife. African beadwork 
began with the use of shell, stone, wood, and metal, yet 
even in antiquity glass was manufactured on the African 
continent. Glass beads started arriving in Africa by the 
fourth century .p. through Arab, European, and Indian 
traders, but it was with the beads of Dutch, Bohemian, 
and Venetian origin introduced in trade beginning in 

the early seventeenth century that an inextricable bond 
was created between the bead and the colonial history 

of slavery. 


In Africa, beads are embroidered in flat designs into 
clothing, such as the South African Ndebele aprons and 
belts. Others are used sculpturally, overlaid on uneven 
support surfaces, like the Yoruba king’s beaded crown, 
or as figurative elements connected directly to each 
other rather than built on a core. The play of light on 
glass beads is further animated in the wearing, but the 
beaded work of art has a sculptural relationship to the 
body in another sense, too: beads convey messages 
about identity (rank, marital status, age, tribe, and so 
forth) or realize standards of beauty. For the Samburu 
of Kenya, the feminine ideal of beauty is manifested by 
having as many beaded strands as possible from chest 
to chin. 

Beadwork is used on a ceremonial level and some 
beaded objects are repositories of sacred knowledge, 
serve as a fee for passage to the afterlife, promote prop- 
er conduct of ritual and prayer, exorcise evil spirits, or 
have healing powers. The Kamba bride of Kenya serves 
her husband’s first meal from a beaded gourd that then 
becomes a house ornament, The Ndebele women wear 
beaded aprons for rite of passage celebrations. The 
South African Zulu women wear maternity aprons of 
beaded skin that later become carrying-cases for their 
babies. In some African beliefs, the cosmic spirit or 
universal energy (ike for Igbo, ashe for Yoruba) can be 
embodied in certain objects which channel ancestral 
forces and memories; they are not the representation 
‘of but habitation for a spirit. Within such an animistic 
belief system, a bead necklace, for instance, can confer 
spiritual energy on the wearer. Babies wear strings of 
beads to protect them from sickness. 

Beads are a form of social communication through 
symbols of design and color, its forms determined by 
community standards that are not wholly a private and 
personal expression. In the system of codes set up in 
Zulu beadwork, designs are a language through which 
girls “write” love letters to suitors. On a grander scale, 
beads as a form of communication sustain the commu- 
nity. Beads unify the community by conveying and 
reinforcing common understandings. They represent 
cultural and spiritual values important to the well- 
being of the community. 

Robert Goldwater, one of the first Western historians. 
of African art, said that beadwork, even when out of its 
original context “possesses certain inherent qualities 
that render it accessible. These are the qualities of skill, 
of design, of expressive form and concentrated emo- 
tion that make it art.” Beads make Joyce Scott’s art 
appealing and engaging. She uses beads as a way of 
directly using color, a way of capturing and transmit- 
ting light, a way of creating a representational image, 

a way of materializing a sensual form. Her skill allows 
her to build complicated and detailed works, joining 
bead-to-bead to build complex three-dimensional 
images without an armature, and assembling form-to- 
form, and adding other materials to enhance textural 
qualities. The body at times becomes partner to her 
objects in the form of necklaces. Occupying a zone 
between the head (the mind or intellect) and the heart 
(the emotions), these works-to-be-worn bring together 
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all aspects of the whole being. And by selecting beads as. 
her material, Scott makes objects that are individually 
expressive and emotive, seeming to embody them with 
an inner life force. 

In turning to beads as her artistic medium, Scott locates 
a source of meaning and establishes a continuity with 
African practices. Curator and scholar Susan Vogel has 
written of the power of African art to convey ideas: “On 
a deeper level, works of art are endowed with complex 
meanings and serve as repositories of traditional knowl- 
edge. They are dense concentrations of ancestral wisdom 
that must be preserved and transmitted to succeeding 
generations.”* Reconciling responsibility to her own 
artistic sensibility, her culture, and to contemporary soci- 
ety, Scott transmits through her art meanings of ancestral 
origin to the community-at-large. Her beads are a mode 
of communication about cultural and social values. So 
while Scott's beadwork tells stories of her life and of cur- 
rent events of her own time in history, it also speaks to a 
past known outside personal experience-one which she 
sews into and threads through each one of her objects. 
She locates Africanisms and African-Americanisms in 
her materials, technical processes, level of craftsmanship, 
and, at times, everyday use of her objects; but itis in the 
employment of these means in search of meaning-in 
their storytelling role and their spiritual power-that Joyce 
Scott’s art creates a continuity of culture. 


Making A Difference 

Objects of craft possess in their very structure the history, 
values, and social interactions of a culture-and it is 
through these objects of the hand that the threads of 
social change are spun. Contemporary crafts can reflect 
critically on the questions of cultural identity in society. 
Crafts, specifically because they are on the margin of the 
art world, can be a powerful place from which to change 
our thinking about social and political relationships. 

For critic bell hooks, the margin is a site of possibility, a 
place to cling to “because it nourishes one’s capacity to 
resist. It offers the possibility of radical perspectives from 
which to see and create, to imagine alternatives, new 
worlds...a site of creativity and power, that is inclusive 
space where we recover ourselves, where we move in soli- 
darity to erase the category colonized/colonizer.” The 
margin is a site of resistance from which one can r 
being subsumed by a hegemonic order, marking “the 
necessity of resistance that is sustained by remembrance 
of the past. 

Joyce Scott is at the margin of nearly every order: 

She is a woman, African-American, a continuous resident 
of Baltimore, an artist, a beadworker, and craftsperson. 

By linking her art to a craft history and pushing it to a 
high level of handwork and sense of materiality, Scott 
seeks to reinforce indigenous ties-rather than elude or 
reject them-so that she might speak powerfully of histori- 
cal conditions and contemporary attitudes in society. 
Drawing on African and African-American traditions of 
crafts, she represents peoples who in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the forces of marginality, have continued to 
connect to their culture through craft. Scott uses craft and 


its marginality to reaffirm her position of resistance and, 
through her process of making, connects to the power of 
her cultural past. The margin is not a place to overcome, 
but rather the location from which she sustains her opti- 
mism that art is worth making and that her art can make 
a difference. 

In contrast to bell hooks, writer Lewis Hyde places artists 
like Scott, who are critical thinkers, neither at the center 
nor at the margin but between the two. He sees the artist 
as a figure within the long line of legendary tricksters: a 
boundary-crosser or “joint-worker” who shifts the joints 
or workings of society.*8 “The possibility of playing with 
the joints of creation [is] the possibility of art,” he has 
said.*+ The artist or trickster does this by “changing the 
manner in which nature, community, and spirit are 
joined to one another." shifting patterns in relation to 
one another. At first the trickster dismantles the hierar- 
chy, de-centering it, making evident the divisions or 
joints of society, but the trickster plays an even more 
important role in keeping those lines or joints flexible, 
porous, and receptive to change and rearticulation. 
Looking to West African trickster legends, Hyde points 
to “a category of art, that occupies the field between 
polarities and by that articulates them, simultaneously 
making and bridging their differences.”» It is here that 
the trickster works, not to unify and resolve the differ- 
ences as much as to mediate them, to serve as the trans- 
lator where there is no communication, One way the 
trickster conveys his messages is with humor, Hyde tells 
us: “Such wit is, in fact, the gift African Americans 
attribute to their trickster figures, an unusual talent for 
making ‘a way out of no-way; as the saying goes.”7 
‘These African-American trickster stories, Hyde finds, 
accomplish two purposes: they are about “a particular 
oppressed people's refusal to be marginalized” and “they 
are about the freedom of the awakened human mind, a 
freedom those in power have not necessarily acquired.” 
Joyce Scott is a trickster: she works between the joints, 
between art and craft, between tradition and contempo- 
raneity, between folk practices and art-school training, 
between black and white. Maintaining a position of flux 
and ambivalence, she resists categorization. Crossing 
boundaries, she fulfills an important role by exposing 
multiple hierarchies and, hence, the values we place on 
different kinds of objects, different cultures, different 
peoples. She confuses and disrupts the value system. 
Making new connections, she knits together images— 
around a necklace, into a towering yet diminutive sculp- 
ture, throughout an environment. She makes connec- 
tions between social relationships in today’s society and 
those mandated in times past. Scott makes fun of herself, 
too, in performances and with the titles for her works 
that carry the shock of outrageous but all-too-familiar 
name-calling. Working the joints, she moves us toward 

a new system of cultural values and a new system of 
cultural production in which mainstream contemporary 
art is not the center but only a part. Working across 
lines, Joyce Scott makes us think about art and about 
our world-as she aims to change both. 
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has said of the ? : 
impulses that fre AQTLALE. 
her visual art 
and 
stage performances. 
And when confronted with the 
arresting, 
sometimes 
1g images that dominate much of 
her delicately crafted sculpture 
and jewelry, 
or the 
raucous, often 
ribald, 
impiety that characterizes her 
stage work, the deeply felt 
intensity of that exhortation 
(previously voiced by, among 
others, Frederick Douglass) 
is overwhelmingly evident. 
‘So too are the traditional roots, 
complexity, 
intelligence, 
and 
wit 
that define Scott's work. 
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Although she has experimented with weaving, print- 
making, and paper collage, the mainstay of her visual 
art is beadwork, a traditional handicraft in African 
as well as other so-called “primitive” cultures. And 
while she has continually stretched out in a technical 
sense-recently substituting blown and cast glass for 
the found bottles sometimes used to anchor her doll- 
like figurines and intricate decorative pieces, and 
even working in collaboration with Susan Plum, an 
expert in glass casting and flame work-she retains a 
strong connection with traditional craft techniques. 
That passion was passed down as a family heritage 
of expertise in handicrafts through her mother, 
Elizabeth Talford Scott, a renowned quilter, and her 
grandparents, who were quilters and basket weavers. 
Quilts made by her relatives, Scott recalled, were 
“magic carpets” that bound her to her family’s 
artistic legacy and its personal history.’ 

“Some people think there’s a race memory 

or a trace memory,” she says. 

“I don’t know if that's true or if it’s because 

I was raised with such an appreciation of it, 

but the arts were such a viable choice for 

me-the only choice,” 
In many ways, however, she has expanded the fami- 
ly’s artistic legacy, taking it to an entirely different 
level. Through symbols, both esoteric and common- 
place, and direct engagement of controversial themes 
and taboo subjects, she has added another dimen- 
sion to the expected pragmatic and decorative quali- 
lies of her thread, fabric, and bead work. She not 
only employs techniques culled from a variety of cul- 
tures but also laces her work with references to folk 
beliefs on life and death, mythological and religious 
symbols, and gender and racial themes, creating 
pieces that are not only aesthetically pleasing adorn- 
ments but are also ideational artworks, 
In American Craft magazine, the critic Robert 
Silberman underlined the seriousness of Scott’s work 
when he called her “the most powerful artist in 
America when it comes to addressing issues of race, 
gender, sexuality, and violence:": 
And although Scott questions the validity of “artistic 
echelons” that distinguish “visual” or decorative 
art from “profound” or “fine” art, she admits, “It's 
important to me to use art in a manner that incites 
people to look and then carry something home- 
even if it’s subliminal-that might make a change 
in them.” 
Quite often, the vehicle she uses to affect that change 
in her viewers’ mind-set is irony and humor, And in 
so doing, she places herself within another tradition 
that is as venerable and folk-based as the handicraft 
skills passed along by her family. 
In America, consciously or unwitting) ny and 
humor have been mainstays of national culture since 
shortly after the colonists’ arrival. It certainly reared 
its head inadvertently back in 1773 when a disgrun- 
tled group of New Englanders protesting higher taxes 
disguised themselves as Native Americans and uncer- 
emoniously dumped a shipment of the British East 
India Company’s tea into the Boston harbor, an 
act of rebellion that drew them a step closer to the 
Revolutionary War. 


No doubt, had the event been viewed by a wit with 
the cutting-edge social awareness and dark perspec- 
tive of comedian Paul Mooney, whose satirical 19905 
“Blame a Nigger” routine mercilessly ridiculed white 
America’s penchant for shifting responsibility for 
nearly all social malfeasance to blacks, the instigators’ 
Indian masquerade would not have gone unchal- 
lenged. Even without an observer of Mooney’s ilk, 
we can only suppose that watching the King’s exorbi- 
tantly taxed cargo bobbing in the harbor, some 
clever Bostonian must have considered that, besides 
expressing serious discontent, the upstarts had 
simultaneously given the Old World’s solemn high 
tea ritual a far more facetious meaning. 

The determination to remove Britain’s heel from the 
necks of the Colonists was seen not only in the polit- 
ical arena but also in those newly arrived Americans’ 
attempts to distance themselves from the stiff, elitist 
mores of their motherland’s upper crust. In that 
regard, the folk humor that developed in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century America was only slightly 
less rebellious than the Boston tea party. Its most 
prominent early strains-Yankee humor and, later, 
the Frontier humor of the old Southwest-were grass- 
roots comic traditions. That early humor praised the 
virtues of common people, advocated egalitarianism 
and mother wit, and through colorful, if rascally, folk 
heroes or outright louts and an outspoken vernacu- 
lar voice ridiculed pretension and wrongheadedness 
nearly everywhere they found it. 

American humor was intricately tied to rebellion 
and social protest from its inception. 

Of course, by the eigthteenth century, African slaves 
had also become a prominent, if crudely maligned, 
part of the American landscape and its quickly devel- 
oping hybrid culture. And, while the injustices visit- 
ed on those slaves somehow escaped the notice of 
most of the era's humorists, their “comic” exuber- 
ance for song and dance, verbal idiosyncrasies, and 
physical demeanor did not, By the mid-nineteenth 
century, their broken dialect and bedraggled appear- 
ance had been mimicked, exaggerated, and brought 
to the stage by blackfaced white performers in what 
would become the era’s most popular entertainment 
form-the minstrel show. 

Onstage, white mimics in grotesque burnt cork 
makeup offered musical and comic showcases that 
pandered to their non-black audiences’ delight in 
inane one-line jokes and riddles, and outrageous 
antics that generally libeled black men as cowardly 
reprobates and scandalized black women as either 
amoral vixens or grotesque hags. Minstrel perform- 
ers indelibly imprinted many of the stereotypes 

that later defined blacks in the public eye. But 

even as minstrelsy became the nation’s rage just 
prior to the Civil War, an authentic tradition of 
African-American humor was quietly growing in 
slave enclaves. Far from the ears of whites, through 
stories related secretly in slave shanties, or disguised 
and openly voiced as innocuous animal tales like 
“B'rer Rabbit,’a tradition of African-American 
humor every bit as scathing and impious as the 
Yankee and Frontier variety was quietly being 
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fashioned by nineteenth-century slaves. Some of that 
early humor surfaced in slave narratives like Peter 
Randolph's From Slave Cabin to Pulpit (1855 

“Pompey, how do I look?” the master asked, 
“O, massa, mighty. You looks mighty.” 

‘What do you mean ‘mighty; Pompey?” 
“Why, massa, you looks noble.” 

“What do you mean by noble?” 
“Why, su, you looks just like a lion” 


“Why, Pompey, where have you ever 
seen a lion?” 


“I saw one down yonder field the other day, massa.” 


Pompey, you foolish fellow, that was a 

jackass.” 
“Was it, massa? Well, suh, you looks just 

like him 

Whether imagined or based on a real incident, the 
tale reflects a caustic side of slave humor that never 
reached the minstrel show stage. During the next 
century or so, as black performers themselves 
assumed the roles of blackfaced clowns in minstrelsy, 
then, shedding their blackfaced masks and facade 
of anonymous coonery, stepped up as individual 


comics, more and more of the hidden satiric edg 


in African-American humor began to creep into 


the mainstream. 
Performers like Ernest Hogan and Billy Kersands 
brought nuances of authentic black behavior to their 
minstrel roles and eliminated some of the denigrat 
ing posturing that characterized minstrelsy’s Bones 
and Tambo. Then, still working in blackface in the 
early 1900s, Bert Williams turned the genre on its 
head by breaking the stereotype and humanizing the 
shiftless darky” that he played on stage. As with the 
woeful tramp portrayed by Charlie Chaplin (with 
whom Williams was often compared), Williams’ 
darky had common sense and a philosophy that with 
poignant humor reflected the humanity and morali 
ty of its character's outcast archetypes. “Don’t loaf 
"round de corners an’ ’pend of de lord fuh yo" daily 
bread,” Williams would intone. “De Lord ain’t run 
ning no bakery. 

From the twenties to the forties, such Hollywood 
movie clowns as Hattie McDaniel, Mantan 


Moreland, and Stepin Fetchit were cornered in roles 


as servants and shackled by scripts that had them 
mouthing the most calumnious lines and acting out 
white America’s most cherished stereotypes. But they 
often subverted the intentions of writers and direc 
tors by reverting to a tact that Robert Guillaume, the 
star of TV's Benson, later called “mumbling in the 
face.” A baffled grin, raised eyebrow, or incredulous 
stare, if you look closely at those old films, would 
often undercut silent acceptance of denigrating treat 
ment or such obsequious lines as “Feets, don't fail 
me now! 

During the same period, in tent shows, all-black 
cabarets and honky-tonks, and “chitlin circuit” the- 
aters, such comics as Dusty Fletcher, Moms Mabley. 
and Pigmeat Markham were pushing the envelope 
with material like Markham’s subtly sardonic “Here 
Come the Judge” bit or Mabley routines that slyly 


lampooned Southern hospitality to Negroes. Stopped 
and questioned by a hefty Southern sheriff after run- 
ning a red light, Mabley recalled explaining, “I seen 


all you folks goin’ on the green light . . .I thought the 


red light was for us!” 
Surreptitiously, authentic black humor was creeping 
into the mainstream. And in the fifties, bolder come- 
dians such as Nipsey Russell, Slappy White, and Redd 
Foxx bridged the gap with comedy that tentatively 


addressed racism and social issues. The arrival of 


Dick Gregory, Bill Cosby, and Flip Wilson during 
the sixties civil rights movement, served notice that 
the spook had finally slipped out of the woodshed. 
The days of blacks biting their tongues were gone. 
African-American comics not only began uninhibit 


edly celebrating the unique aspects of their own 


culture but also directly mocking the absurdity of 
America’s social arrangement. 

Still, it was not until the seventies that a single black 
comedian incorporated the full range of a comic tra- 
dition that had been largely distorted and suppressed 
for a century and a half. Richard Pryor, more than 
any previous comic, mirrored the full range of 
African-American humor. Gregory had exposed the 


wit and 


erbic social commentary that often infuse 
black humor. Cosby had advanced the art of 


storytelli 


or “lying” in his act. And Wilson had 


accentuated the community's pride in its folkways as 


well as the exuberance and joy of much black humor. 
Pryor combined those attributes with the blunt 


outlook and profane language of the streets and, 


character Mudbone, the oblique but wily 


folk perceptions that had distinguished the humor 


since slavery. In so doing, he completely unmasked 
the complex and elusive entity that may be called 
African-American humor. 

nothing short of revolutionary. And although 
performers like Eddie Murphy, Whoopi Goldberg, 


Paul Mooney, and, of late, Chris Rock, have added 


Iw 


stunning individual accents to the mix, no one has 
challenged Pryor’s feat. 

All 
First, without any apology or hesitation, it should be 
said that Scott is no Richard Pryor-not an earth 


evelation since Pryor is unique. What is 


which brings us back to Joyce J. Scott. 


remarkable, however, is that a serious visual artist 


ht be legitimately placed in the company of 


nany of the extraordinary comedians and 


humorists mentioned above. But then Joyce J. Scott 
isa unique artist who, like Pryor, combines a multi 
ple array of talents with an innovative spirit and 
boldness that allows her to mine territories that few 
others are willing to explore 


On first meeting, it’s her comedic flair and charisma 


that immediately impress. She is an outspoken, mer 
curial personality who combines the intellect and wit 
of a worldly scholar with the large-as-life presence of 
an earth-mother and the flamboyance and élan of a 

diva. A typical conversation may slip seamlessly from 


frivolous banter about some melodramatic entan 


ment in a current soap opera to a discussion of mola 
stitchery as practiced by the Cuna Indians in Panama 
‘le-toothed, 


slick-haired would-be suitor who approached her at 


toa hilarious rap about a persistent, snag 


a Baltimore night club. And behind the penetrating 


as she shifts from the authorit 


ative voice of 


a scholar to the feigned high-pitched titter of a guile- 
less schoolgirl or briefly assumes the persona of 

one of the many characters that flit through her 
mind to highlight an observation-the comic spirit 
that informs her personality and much of her work 


clearly surfaces. 


oe 8B Kick 


In much of her art work, Scott’s comic bent is first 
seen in the broadest of terms. As the Greek philoso- 
pher Aristotle pointed out, laughter and comedy are 
most often stirred by our response to the incongru- 
ous or antithetical-the contrast between what is 
presented and the way it is presented. Rarely do we 
see that axiom demonstrated as poignantly or with 
as much edge as in Scott’s art work, particularly her 
sculpture and jewelry. 
In many of those works, whether we are initially 
struck by the superb craftsmanship or the outra- 
geous content, the sense of contrast or incongruity is 
startling, In some pieces, it is the delicate form with 
its intricate stitchery and beadwork, lightness, and 
luminosity that first catches the eye. In others, the 
figurative images seemingly leap out to snatch and 
immediately demand attention. 
The former, at least with regard to their ironic or 
satiric effect, have been described as “seductions” 
that draw viewers into the artist’s web, “Her tiny fig- 
ures’ intimate scale and intricately beaded surfaces 
prompt expectations of preciousness,” the critic and 
art historian Judith Wilson wrote.? “But, because the 
dramas they enact are frequently violent and involve 
central social conflicts .. . the work exudes a fierce, 
raw, edginess, in spite of its exquisite craft.” The 
refined technique and elegant presentation coupled 
with thought-provoking, sometimes shocking images 
not only heighten the impact of Scott’s work but also 
connect it to one of the earliest African-American 
comic gambits. 
As in the Pompey story related above, slaves often 
used guile, pretense, and the appearance of inno- 
cence or naiveté to mask more aggressive satire and 
wit. And with varying degrees of seriousness the 
technique is still used by many current black come- 
dians. Robert Townsend, for instance, is usually 
greeted with uproarious laughter when he struts 
onstage in natty hipster attire and a bobbing, street- 
wise gait, then, with a flawless upper-class British 
accent, says, “I’d like to say tonight that I haven't 
changed. I’m still that same old black boy from the 
ghet-toe. Truly! 

lam 

lam 

Tam.” 
Scott’s work is far more complex, cerebral, and 
multi-faceted than that particular Townsend bit, 
but much of its satiric intensity derives from a 
similar reaction to the unexpected. Her fastidiously 
crafted Jar Woman IV (right) for instance, depicts 
asmiling mammy figure with a staff, and, as with 
many of the artist's works from this series, initially 
evokes the kind of knee-jerk comfort and security 
usually associated with the perpetually jolly black 
retainer. Images of beloved national icons like TV’s 
Beulah or actress Louise Beavers, with her loyal maid 
portrayals and, of course, the pancake box image and 
logo that her face inspired, flash through one’s mind. 


But as we unsuspectingly step up to take a closer 
look at the piece, Scott’s seemingly simple, docile 
mammy shatters our previous expectations. 
Her abdomen is blanketed with an array of amulets, 
bones, photos, and other objects-an olio of mun- 
dane and exotic vessels and relics from the past. Two 
skeletons (frequent symbols of death and regenera- 
tion in the artist’s work) are attached to the figure. 
Her staff is actually a coiled, hissing serpent. And, 
scrutinizing the piece, we find that she has a third 
eye-an indication of enhanced vision and wisdom? 
The symbolism in its entirety is open to interpreta- 
tion. Scott's work can be as loaded with disparate 
riffs as a Charlie Parker saxophone solo or as 
labyrinthine and abstruse as a novel by the Irish 
writer, James Joyce. And like James Joyce, she pre- 
sides over these presumably grave symbols with an 
element of whimsy and play that is as delightful 
and riveting as it is sometimes exasperating. 
While she is certain of the general direction she 
wants her art to take, Scott herself is not always 
sure of an individual piece’s overall meaning. 
“1 just want to keep making work that 
confounds me,” she said. “I want to be 
confused, ignited, knocked down by my 
own work,” 
What is certain is that Jar Woman IV is not intended 
to console those who favorably recall the vaunted 
good old days and an American social arrangement 
that kept blacks and women firmly locked in their 
submissive places. This is no ordinary mammy or 
‘Aunt Jemima. Through irony and an infusion of 
pregnant symbolism, Scott transforms a comforting, 
stereotype into an enigmatic figure that both chal- 
lenges and threatens our complaisance. At the very 
least she satirically twits our assumptions about a 
cherished symbol of African-American servility and 
reminds us that, as James Baldwin wrote: “Aunt 
Jemima and Uncle Tom, our creations, had eluded 
us; they had a life-their own, perhaps a better life 
than ours-and they would never tell us what it was."4 
Even when dealing with more volatile subjects-her 
“Cuddly Black Dick Series,” for instance-Scott 
frequently relies on pretense and misdirection to 
humorously mask and underscore her edgy social 
commentary. Her Cuddly Black Dick (Thinking of A) 
(right) figure from that series depicts a young, 
clownishly-rouged, blonde woman lounging on a 
bench. Although the woman's legs are raffishly 
splayed, at first glance there is little indication that 
the piece is anything more than a meticulously 
crafted doll-like figurine. But scrutinize the piece 
a bit closer and-oops, there it is!-the strange oval 
that floats over her head reveals itself as cartoon- 
strip-like bubble encasing an ebony phallic symbol. 
In these instances, the intimate scale, seemingly 
amiable and familiar subjects, and surface serenity 
that cloak Joyce Scott's works entice viewers into an 
unexpected turn in much the same way that black 
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slaves’ guile, subterfuge, and supposed naiveté was 
used to disguise their caustic gibes. What at first 
appears to be mere entertainment or decoration is in 
fact often cutting-edge satire. Caricature becomes 
burlesque. The puckish Scott, like the old folk trick- 
ster B’rer Rabbit, works our assumptions and expec- 
tations to lure us into her own satiric domain and 
drum home the social and political points that are 
most often her concern. 
Not all of her work is as oblique or misdirected, 
however; like many of today’s more outspoken 
comedians she frequently employs a straightforward, 
bluntly realistic approach. In some of those works, 
the irony is playful, whimsical. A relatively simple 
object like a beaded teapot, for instance, may have 
a phallus as its spout. 
Other pieces combine irony and social commentary. 
‘Their satiric thrust often depends on the intrinsic 
incongruity of the figure, scene, or dramatic incident 
enacted. At its best, the humor has much of the 
poignancy and impact, tragic overtones and pathos, 
of Richard Pryor’s classic “Wino and Junkie” routine, 
which concludes with the down-and-out wino advis- 
ing the even less fortunate junkie: “You don’t know 
how to deal with the white man, that’s yo’ problem. 
See, I know how to deal wit'em . ... That’s why I'm 
in the position I’m in today.” 
Similarly, Scott’s No Mommy Me I (1991, page 32), 
a leather and bead sculpture, captures a revealing, 
irony-laden moment that is representative of a more 
distant and distinctly different aspect of African- 
American history. The small piece depicts a smiling 
black woman playfully holding a white child aloft as 
her own offspring, seemingly cowering in fear, backs 
against her and clutches at her skirt. Other pieces in 
this series explore different variations on the theme, 
forcing viewers to confront the paradox of the peren- 
nially beaming mammy figure extending affection to 
a white child as her own child, isolated or forlorn, 
sits unattended nearby, 
Rodney King’s Head Squashed Like a Watermelon 
(1991, page 40), a miniature beaded piece that 
employs one of the artist’s favorite visual symbols, 
is an example of Scott’s more in-your-face approach 
to satire. Through some strange metamorphosis, the 
watermelon (citrullis vulgaris, of African origin], a 
truly innocuous fruit, has assumed a mythical status 
among the denigrating stereotypes used to adum- 
brate the character and cultural prerogatives of 
blacks. Images of African Americans uninhibitedly 
slavering over these luscious gourds have, since the 
advent of the minstrel show, been used on sheet 
music covers and posters, and in Hollywood films to 
indicate some primitive, pseudo-erotic impulse sup- 
posedly possessed exclusively by African descendants. 
The watermelon, for many African Americans, 
came to rival Eve's fabled apple in regard to its dark 
symbolic resonance and assumed racial allusions 
unimagined in Eden. For most blacks, its public 
consumption was considered anathema during the 
first half of the twentieth century; but by the fifties, 
humorists such as Langston Hughes began lampoon- 
ing its exaggerated import and our obsession with it. 


In “Fancy Free,” one of his Jesse B. Simple columns, 
Hughes had Simple ridicule a black woman who was 
embarrassed to carry a watermelon home with her. 
“I would eat one before the Queen of England,” 
Simple said. “I would give the queen a slice-and 

I bet she would thank me for it, especially if it was 
one of them light green round striped melons with 
a deep red heart and coal-black seeds. Man, juicy!”s 
Scott, however, makes the mere flouting of melon- 
phobia seem passé. Her Rodney King piece takes the 
imagery to a direct, confrontational level, by depict- 
ing a battered watermelon as the face of a brutalized 
black man. The figure not only reverberates with 
memories of our recent social history but also, as 
Judith Wilson wrote, conjures images of “the LAPD 
beating a stereotype to a ruby red pulp!” Moreover, 
despite its shocking nature, it is funny and alludes 

to a venerable black comic tradition of satirically 
reversing and obliterating the nation’s fondest racial 
myths and stereotypes. 

A similarly direct assault on our senses as well 

as on taboo or myth-laden images can be seen in 
Watermelon Trophy (1992, page 44)-another 

piece from the “Watermelon Series,” which depicts 

a voluptuous white female figure emerging from 

the mouth of a dark-skinned head and holding a 
watermelon-and in Cuddly Black Dick III (1995, 
page 89), which depicts a demure, seemingly proper «< 
white woman sitting on a bench casually embracing 
a large black phallus. 

In these examples, shock, contradiction, and the 
artist's willingness to play with our most guarded 
beliefs about politics, race, and sex are immediately 
apparent. Scott, in these works, brings to mind the 
kind of raw comic spirit that inspired Richard Pryor 
to shock his audience with, “A lot of you sisters prob- 
ably sayin’ ‘Don't marry a white woman anywhere, 
nigger. Shit! Why should you be happy?” or Chris 
Rock to ridicule an urban street ethic that condones 
thuggery and ignorance with “I love black people, 
but I hate niggas. Boy, I wish I could join the Ku 
Klux Klan. ... Nothing make a nigga happier than 
not knowing. ‘Hey, I don’t know that shit-keepin’ it 
real.’ Niggas love to keep it real-real dumb! 
Much of Scott's work has a similarly abrasive edge. 

It is often, as the critic Gylbert Coker noted, “sharp, 
crude and purposely raw.” Many potential buyers of 
her jewelry are put off by those qualities. But Scott is 
unapologetic. “I make jewelry to be worn,” she says. 
“And if it tells about scary, icky subjects, then so 
much the better for the person who has the cojones 
to wear it in publi 
Her toying with absurd, jarring juxtapositions is 
relentless. Yet her visual work usually avoids the 
sledgehammer approach of some works by the 
African-American artist Kara Walker or Chris Ofili, 
an artist of Nigerian descent whose controversial 
depiction of the Virgin Mary in the exhibit 
“Sensation: Young British Artists from the Saatchi 
Collection” ignited a confrontation in September 
of 1999 that prompted both New York City Mayor 
Giuliani and the United States Congress to threaten 
termination of funding for the Brooklyn Museum 


of Art, Brutal subjects notwithstanding, in nearly 
all of Scott’s work there is a sense of devilment and 
impishness that moderates viewers’ over-reaction. 
The critic Cathleen McCarthy attributes Scott’s 
effectiveness in engaging controversial themes to 
her use of “a primitive, decorative medium like bead- 
work,” calling it “sneaky-crafty.”6 But Scott’s ability 
to address outrageous topics without igniting undue 
rancor seems as much dependent on the near whim- 
sical comic spirit that pervades her work. An aura 
of prankishness surrounds even her most macabre 
or shocking visual works, and one can almost hear 
the echo of Flip Wilson's irrepressible feminine alter 
ego, Geraldine, in the wings intoning, “The devil 
made me do it’ 
That comic approach is not confined to her visual 
work, She is also a formidable stage performe 
having co-starred with Kay Lawal in Thunder Thigh 
Revue in the eighties and, more recently, appeared in 
a one-woman performance that the critic Robert 
Silberman describes as “part stand-up, part improy, 
part scripted with costumes?” 
In that venue her charm, 
are directly accessible. “Theater is a great way to get 
rid of issues that you can't do in visual art,” she says. 
When people are looking at my beadwork and 
I'm not there, they walk away with their own ideas. 
Performing, you're telling them exactly what you 
want them to know. It's a very in-your-face, inter- 
active way of working, 
Although somewhat shy as an adolescent, she says, 
Scott nevertheless sang in her church and school 
choirs. Then, shedding her inhibitions, she honed 
her performance talent by working as a singer while 
attending college. 
Her fascination with humor and comedy also began 
at an early age, “I was a pop culture baby,” she says, 
and television clowns like Lucille Ball, Sid Caesar, 
Imogene Coca, and Milton Berle were among her 
favorite performers early on. “Milton Berle and Sid 
Caesar came along when I was a youngster; 


harisma, and comic ability 


she says. 
“They were nutty and creative, and, on Your Show of 
Shows, Caesar combined it with serious stuff. It was 
the combination of wacky and serious that drew me 
to them! 
Although black comedians seldom appeared on TV 
in the fifties and early sixties, Scott was exposed to 
African-American humor through Moms Mabley 
records and occasional visits to Baltimore's Royal 
Theater, a chitlin’ circuit arena where the likes of 
Pigmeat Markham performed. Later, Carol Burnett 
(who, Scott says, often seemed to be imitating Moms 
Mabley), Bill Cosby, Flip Wilson, Richard Pryor, and 
Whoopi Goldberg emerged as prominent influences. 
“Cosby was a daddy,” she says, "the parental authori- 
ty figure who is as warm as a teddy bear but wields 
the belt. Pryor was like the wild uncle that everybody 
has in their family-a little crazy but with man-ness 
even in his weakness.” But it was Whoopi Goldberg 
whom she most admired “on stage, in life, and 
definitely in film.” 

“She is so quick, so intelligent, and in command. 
Iwas impressed by her ability to flow in and out of 
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characters and present different sides of our experi- 
ence. She knows that as humans, our weaknesses are 
as real as our strengths. She's also a stalwart person 
off stage. She set a path for herself, and she’s got 

the balls to follow it. That's something I admire in 
everybody: 

On stage, as with her visual art, Scott draws on a 

In Thunder 
Thigh Revue, she and Lawal focused primarily on 
the celebration of black women as symbols of an 


wide variety of performance techniqu 


alternative bodily aesthetic, although the wide- 
ranging piece also engaged such issues as apartheid, 
lynching, and sexual or child abuse. The message 
was dire and serious, but the performers called 

‘on comic devices that were as disparate as Berle’s 
wackiness and Goldberg’s dramatic intensity 
Performing alone in Generic Interference, Genetic 
Engineering (1993, page 48), Scott displays an even 
more nuanced and varied comic repertoire. And the 
influence of satirists like Pryor, Goldberg, and the 
African-American humor tradition that they reflect 
is readily evident. In fact, Scott’s piece-with its 
multiple characters; interaction of dramatic and 


comic interludes; emphasis on race, gender, and 


sexual concerns; 


and sly caricature coupled with 
raw satire-recalls Goldberg's classic one-woman 
Broadway showcase, Fontaine 
in which through the voices of a half dozen 

characters the comedienne skewered conservative 


views on sex, miscegenation, race, and politics 


ntral theme in Scott’s solo revue is the 


absurdity and futility of genetic tampering-our 
misguided attempt to create a master or perfect 


race. The direction is established at the outset when 


the M.C. (master of chromosomes) appears and 
delivers an antic monologue on, among other 
things, “designer genes.” But during the course of 
the revue, Scott ventures far afield. Interspersed 
with some poignant dramatic and musical sketches 
underscoring the genetic theme, there are satiric 
riffs on George Washington's sexual proclivities 
and his complicity in popularizing those ebony 
lawn jockey 
or unrepentant, and a hilarious spoof of slavery 

as experienced by Rodney Dangerous-in-the-Field, 
the first slave standup comic. 

Performing before fellow slaves, a “captive audience?” 
Rodney moves from marginally tame one-liners like 
the expected “I don’t get no respect” to a litany of 
riddles and jokes targeting the inequities of slavery: 
“Why did the chicken cross the road?-nig 
today!” or “Take my wife, please . 


that festoon the yards of the rich and/ 


er’s off 


and he does. 
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Why Am I Straight?, 


As Rodney, mirroring the style and lyrics of soul 
singer James Brown, Scott ups the ante with riffs like 
“It's a man's world, it's a man’s world. But it wouldn’t 
be nothin’ without a slave” or “Hit me, hit me twice, 
hit me three times. Aahhhh! Take me to the bridge, 
yall ...and he hung me from it.” There are also 
more somber skits like the embittered recital of an 
outcast sterilization victim (“I ain't fit to carry life 

in me. al visual bit in which 
Scott, garishly costumed as a light-skinned genetic 
mutation, belts out the tune “No More Negro” in 
Broadway show-tune fashion. In its entirety, the 
revue traipses none too lightly through many of the 


) ora frenzied, fan 


prominent elements in African-American humor, 
and, just as importantly, unde 
comic referents that characterize Scott’s visual work. 
Although Scott in her performances does not 
achieve the mastery of craft and exquisite manipula- 
tion of form displayed in her visual art, with 
unbounded energy and vigor, as a performer she 
indelibly conveys the social concerns which inform 
that art. Imagine, if you can, a comic with the 
exuberance and enthusiasm of Flip Wilson, the wit 


scores many of the 


and sensitivity to gender and racial bias of Whoopi 
Goldberg, and the gall, outrageousn: 
the absurd of Richard Pryor, and, pe 
appreciate the impact and comic thrust of Joyce J 
Scott's work. 

“To understand laughter” the French philosopher 
Henri Bergson wrote, “we must put it back into its 
natural environment, which is society, and above all 
we must determine the utility of its function, which 


ss and eye for 


haps you can 


isa social one. 
That dictum is particularly relevant when assessing 
African-American humor and the folk humor of 
the African storytellers that initially inspired it. 
Like the craft arts that were passed down through 
generations to Scott, African: 
traditionally been intricately tied to soc 
tarian functions, From the African griots, who with 
wit and verbal finesse urged their tribesmen to aspire 


merican humor has 


1 and utili 


to higher ethics, and the sly protests of black slaves, 
through Bert Williams and Moms Mable 
humanized America’s illusory, one-dimensional 
darky, and on to Redd Foxx, Dick Gregory, Bill 

Cosby, Whoopi Goldberg, Richard Pryor, and Chris 
Rock, whose humor was and still is most often 
used to expose and ridicule social and political 


who 


an comics have 
mployed wit and satire as an illuminating and 
civilizing instrument. 

As both a visual 

and performance artist, 

Joyce J. Scott 

fits perfectly into 

that tradition— 

as does her motto, 


absurdities, the best Afric. me! 
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1996 
1995 


1994 


Ww92 
1990 
198; 
i) 
i9to 


1999 
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1996 


1992 


1999 


1998 


1997 


Education 


BFA, Art Education, Maryland Institute, 
College of Art, Baltimore 
MEA, Craits, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Deer Isle, Maine 


Awards 


Anonymous Was a Woman 

Maryland Nominee for National 
‘Treasure Award 

‘The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation 

Pace Roberts Fellowship 

Mid-Atlantic Arts Foundation 

Art Matters Incorporated 

National Printing Fellowship 

Mid-Atlantic Arts Consortium 

Maryland State Arts Council Fellowship 

Maryland State Arts Council Fellowship 

Artist’s Fellowship, National Endowment 
for the Arts 


ng, 


Residencies 


Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providen 


Brooklyn, New York 

‘The University of Ohio, Akron 

rl Press, Inc,, Baltimore, Maryland 

lowa State University, Ames 

Franklin and Marshall College, 

er, Pennsylvania 

Tennessee ‘Technical University, Cookville 

‘The Collaborative Print Workshop, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

n Antonio, Texas 


¢ Print Workshop, 
etsity, St, Louis 

University of Hawaii / Manoa, 
Honolulu 

Moore College of Art and Design, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Concordia University, Montreal 

Anderson Ranch, Snowmass, Cotorado 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 

chuck Glass School, Seattle, Washington 


Rutgers Center for Innovative Print and Paper, 


New Brunsivic 
University of D 


« New Jersey 
ware, Newark 


Solo Exhibitions 


Lithographs and Monoprints 
Goya-Girl Press, Baltimore, 
Incognegroisin 
Richard Anderson Gallery, New York 
The Radiance of What Is 
Contemporary Art C 
Virginia Beach 
Joyee J. Scott, A Muse 
American Craft Museum, New York 
Things That Go Bump in the Night 
Goya-Girl Press, Inc., Baltimore 
‘Things That Go Bump in the Night IL 
Gallery 181, lowa State University, Ames 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Joyee J. Scott 
Habitat Galleries, Boca Raton, Florida 
Joanne Rapp Gallery, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
Atlantic Center for the Arts, 
New Smyrna, Florida 
Extended Foreplay 
Susan Cummins Gallery, 
Mill Valley, California 


Maryland 


nter of Virginia, 


1996 Joyce Scott? Mixed Bag 


1995 


1994 


yoy 


1988 


19h, 


1981 


iy99 


Leedy Voulkos Galler; 


Kansas City, Missouri 


High Gloss, Houston, 
Mobilia Gallery, Cam 
Massachusetts 

Images Concealed 

‘0 Art 
(cataloy 
Susan Cummins Gall 


, Texas 
bridge, 


Institute, 
8) 
lery, 


Mill Valley, California 
‘The Hand and the Spirit, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


SOFA (Sculpture 


Objects and Fine Arts) 


Esther Saks Fine Art, Ltd., 


Chicago, Hlinois 


Susan Cummins Gallery, 


Milll Valley, Califor 


Sybaris Gallery, Royal Oaks, Michigan 
anta Fe, New Mexico: 


Okun Gallery, 
Hard Choices 
Laum 


nia 


er Sculpture Park, 
. Louis, Missouri (catalog) 
y Gallery of Contemporary Art, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


ippensburg Univer 
Shippensburg, Pe 


‘The Brooklyn College of Art Gallery, 


New York (travel 
Dimensional Objects « 


sity, 
nnsylvania 


ing; catalog) 
and Jewelry, 


Politics of the Body 


Esther Saks F 
Chicago, linois 


Art, Ltd., 


Frostburg State University, 
Frostburg, Maryland 


Wellington B. Gray G. 
Jenkins Fine Arts 
Greenville, North 

Helen Drutt Gallery, 


allery, 
Conter, 
Carolina 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


‘New Work 
Mobili 


jallery, 


cambridge, Massachusetts 


I-con-no-body / I-con-o-graphy 


‘The Corcoran Gal 
Washington, D.C, 

Washi 
of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown, Mar 

Susan Cummins Gall 
Mill Valley, Califor 


‘Through the Veil 
‘Textile Center for 
Chicago, Hlinois 

Dreamweaver 
The Cultural Gen 
Chicago Public Lil 


ery of Art, 
(catalog) 


on County Museum 


yland 
ery, 
nia 


of Oklahoma, 


the Arts, 


ter, 
rary, Illinois 


Something Got a Hold on Me 


Washington, D.C, 


ton Project for the Arts, 


Selected Group Exhibitions 


Stereo Typocal Errors 
with Michael Ray 
Florida Atlantic U 
Boca Raton 

Borderscapes 
with Susan Plum 

Urban Glass, Brookl 

Maurine Littleton 
Washington, Di 


Charles 
Iniversity, 


m, New York 
llery, 


1998 Centennial Exhibition: Fiber 
‘The Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Exposed Treasures 
The ‘Tuttle Gallery, McDonogh School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Glass Today 
‘The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio 
Jewelry Moves: Ornament for the 
‘Twenty-First Century 
National Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh 
1997 Threads: Fiber Art in the 9os 
‘New Jersey Center for the Visual Arts, 
Summit (catalog) 
rating American Craft 
‘The Danish Museum of Decorative Art, 
Copenhagen (traveling; catalog) 
Stitchers and Beaders; America’s Best 
Ohio Craft Museum, 
Columbus 
1996 Signs and Symbols: African American 
Quilts from the Rural South 
Museum of American Folk Art 
New York (traveling; catalog) 
Breaking Barriers, Recent American Craft 
‘American Craft Museum, 
New York (traveling; catalog) 
‘The Fourteenth International Glass Invitational 
Habitat Galleries, Boca Raton, Florida 
Bearing Witness: Contemporary Works by 
African American Women Artists 
Spellman College Museum of Fine Art, 
Atlanta, Georgia (traveling; catalog) 
The Ubiquitous Bead Il and 
‘The Rebellious Bead 
Bellevue Museum of Art, 
Bellevue, Washington 
Baubles, Bangles and Beads: Jewelry 
From the Collection 
‘The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Michigan 
1995 Elizabeth T. Scott and Joyce J. Scott 
Tubman African American Museum, 
Macon, Georgia 
Relatively Speaking/Mothers and 
Daughters in Art 
Snug Harbor Cultural Center 
Staten Island, New York 
(traveling; catalog) 
Division of Labor: Women's Work in 
Contemporary Art 
‘The Bronx Museum of the Arts, 
New York 
Breaking Barriers: Recent American Crafts 
Portland Art Museum, Oregon 
(traveling; catalog) 
1994 Outside the Frame: Performance 
and the Object 
Cleveland Center for Contemporary Art, 
Ohio (traveling; catalog) 
Bad Girls 
New Museum of Contemporary Art, 
New York (catalog) 
World Glass Now ’94 
Hok eum of Modern Art, 
Sapporo, Japan (catalog) 
Uncommon Beauty in Common Object 
The Legacy of African American Craft Art 
National Afro-American Museum 
and Cultural Center, 
Wilberforce, Ohio (traveling; catalog) 
1993 Subversive Crafts 
List Visual Arts Center, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge (catalog) 


'G 


95 


96 Kick 


1993 


lo92 


yoo 


1990 


ity 


1988 
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‘Outcry: Artists Answer AIDS 
Urban Institute for 
Contemporary Arts, Grand Rapids, 


Hats of the 20th Century 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Pennsylvania (catalog) 

USA Today in Fiber Art 
Nederlands Textiel Museum, 
Tilburg, The Netherlands (catalog) 

Modern Jewelry: 1964 to the Present~ 
‘The Helen Williams Drutt Collection 
‘Museum of Applied Art, 

Helsinki, Finland 

The New Narrative: Contemporary 
Fiber Art 
Visual Arts Center, 

North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh (traveling; catalog) 

Walk a Mile in My Shoes: 

Elizabeth and Joyce J. Scott 
Afro-American Historical 

and Cultural Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (catalog) 

Places with a Past: New Site Specific Art 
Spoleto Festival USA, 

Charleston, South Carolina 
(catalog) 

Beauty is a Story 
‘The Kruithuis Museum, 
Hertogenbosch, The Netherlands 
(catalog) 

Glass: Material in the Service of Meaning. 
‘Tacoma Art Museum, Washington 
(catalog) 

American Dreams, American Extremes 
‘The Kruithuis Museum, 
Hertogenbosch, The Netherlands 

‘Art in Fashion/Eashion in Art 
New Orleans Contemporary Arts, 
Louisiana 

Southern Black Aesthetic 
Southeastern Center for 
Contemporary Art, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
(traveling; catalog) 

Pyramid/Brandywine Print Show 
Maryland Art Place, Baltimore 

Elizabeth T. Scott/Joyce J. Scott, Family 

Traditions/Recent Works 
Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Structure and Surface: Beads in 

Contemporary American Art 
John Michael Kohler Arts Center, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
(catalog) 

Stitching Memories: African American 
Story Quilts 
Williams College Museum of Art, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
(catalog) 

Art Asa Verb 
Maryland Institute, College of Art, 
Baltimore (traveling; catalog) 

International Triennial of Tapestry 
Lodz, Poland (catalog) 

The Eloquent Object 
Philbrook Museum of Art, 

‘Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(traveling; catalog) 

Tangents: Art in Fiber 
Maryland Institute, College of Art, 
Baltimore (traveling; catalog) 

‘Art in Black America 
“Terada Warehouse Gallery, 

‘Tokyo, Japan 


1998 


Crossing Over/Changing Places 
United States Information Services 
(traveling; catalog) 

Other Gods: Containers of Belief 
Fondo del Sol Visual Art Center, 
Washington, D.C. (traveling; catalog) 


« Arts of Adornment: Wearable Art from 


Africa and the Diaspora 
Gallery Association of New York State 
(traveling) 

Linda DePalma and Joyce J, Scott 
‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 

Art Against Apartheid 
‘The Henry Street Settlement, 

New York 

Three Generations of African American 
Quilt Makers, The Scott-Caldwell 
Family 
Fondo del Sol Visual Art Center, 
Washington, D.C, (traveling; catalog) 

Ritual and Myth: A Survey of African 
American Arts 
Studio Museum of Harlem, New York 
(catalog) 

Surface/Seructure: Fiber of African 
American Arts 
Studio Muscum of Harlem, New York 
(catalog) 

Good as Gold 
Renwick Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C, 
(traveling; catalog) 

Sculpture 1980 
Maryland Institute, College of Art, 
Baltimore (catalog) 

Contemporary African American Crafts 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
‘Memphis, Tennessee 

Maryland Biennial, 

The Baltimore Museum of Art 

Maryland Biennial, 

‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Commissions 


Floor Medallion, Ronald Reagan 
Washington National Airport, 
Washington, D.C. 


Selected Performances 


Generic Interference/Genetic Engineering 
‘Tubman African American Museum, 
‘Macon, Georgia 

‘The Body Politic: Creative Time 
‘Cooper Union, New York 

Generic Imterference/ Genetic Engineering 
Diverse Works, Houston, Texas, 

‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 

Honey Chil’ Milk 
(conceived by director Donald Byrd 
in collaboration with performers) 
Maryland Art Place, Baltimore 
“Diverse Works” BACA, Brooklyn, 

Women of Substance 
(written in collaboration 
with Kay Lawal, performed by 
Thunder Thigh Revue— 

Scott and Lawal), 
Nexus Contemporary Art Center, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Generic Interference/Genetic Engineering. 
“Progression Series,” 

University of Maryland Baltimore 
County, Catonsville 

Women of Substance, 

‘The Bottom Line New York, “Mike's 
“Talent Show," Caroline's, New York 


cons 


1995 


Bite and Smile 
(performed by Thunder Thigh 
Revue-Scott and Lawal) 
Alive from Off Center, WNET, 
New York 
Women of Substance 
The Edinburgh Festival, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Bathhurst Street Theater, 
‘Toronto 
‘The Stagedoor Festival, 
Amsterdam 
LACE (Los Angeles Contemporary 
Exhibitions) 


Curated Exhibitions 


‘Stop Asking We Exist: 25 African- 
Anierican Craft Artists 
The Society of Contemporary Craft, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Joyce J. Scott and Friends 
Mobilia Gallery, 
‘Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A Fifteen Year Survey of Baltimore Art 
Artscape, Maryland 
‘The Beaded Object 
Folk Art Center, 
Asheville, North Carolina 
‘Actively Physical 
Mainline Art Center, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Beads on Target 
‘Torpedo Factory Art Center, 
Alexandria, Virginia 
The Rebellious Bead 
Creative Partners Gallery, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Selected Public Collections 


‘American Craft Museum, New York 

‘The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Maryland 

Charles A. Waustum Museum, 
Racine, Wisconsin 

‘The Corning Museum of Glass, 
Corning, New York 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, Michigan 

Kruithuis Museum, Hertogenbosch, 
‘The Netherlands 

Laumeier Sculpture Park, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Montreal Museum of Decorative Arts, 
Canada 

Mint Museum, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

National Museum of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

NationsBank, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Pennsylvania Convention Center 
‘Authority, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia 

Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Renwick Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C, 

‘Weatherspoon Art Gallery, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Exhibition Checklist 


Lynching Necklace 
1998 
Glass, beads, and thread 
ux9 
Collection Fred and Emily Gurtman, 
Largo, Florida 


dir Halley's Comet 3000 
appear in incl 2000 
Glass, beads, coal, 
Jeph and cast glass 
Site-specific installation 
c Schaefer Court 
were ina The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Hate Crimes Head Injuries 
spell 2000 
nisin Blown glass, beads, found 
rise ‘objects, wire, and mixed media 
Site-specific installation 
Fox Court 
age numbier The Baltimore Muscum of Art 


‘The Heart is a Lonely Hunter 
f plate in cana 2000 

Glass, beads, and mixed ms 
59x 297 x33 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


‘The Many Faces of Love 
2000 

Glass, beads, and mixed media 
50X24 X17 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


The Millennial Negress 
2000 

Steel and beads 

Site-specific installation 
Museum's facade 

‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Birth of Mammy I (Anansi) (p. 47) 
1999 

Glass, beads, and thread 
222x106 


Shalimar, Florida 
Photo Credit: Carl Clark and 
Linda Day Clark 


Birth of Mammy II (Fall/Winter) 
1999 

Glass and beads 

20X8Xx6 

Collection Shirley L. Maina, 
Washington, D.C. 


Bouquet 

1999 

Blown glass and beads 

1594 x 84 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


Clear and Present (p. 5) 

1999 

Blown glass, beads, and metal 
44X15 x12 

Courtesy Richard Anderson 
Gallery, New York 

Photo Credit: José A. Sanchez of 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Ghost of a Drag Queen 
Haunting Me 

1999 

Monoprint 

39x 29% 

‘The Baltimore Museum of Art: 
Friends of Art Fund, BMA 199.507 


Notes for Color Plate Section 

1 Lippard, Lucy. Mixed Blessings. New York: Pantheon Books, 1990. 74. 

2 McCarthy, Cathleen. “A World Bead.” Lapidary Journal October 1995. 33. 

3 Lippard 74. 

4 McCarthy. 

5 Silberman, Robert. “Scott + Scott: Elizabeth Talford Scott and Joyce 
Scott.” American Craft December 1998/January 1999. 44. 


‘Soul Erased (p.55) 

1999 

A portfolio of six prints 
Lithograph, screenprint, 

and embossing 

30x 22 (each) 

Collection The Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Anonymous Gift, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Norman Watkins 


Eight Untitled Pieces 
From the “Fifteen Days in His Life 
Series” 

1998 

Paper pulp collage with ink 
and beads 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


Lynching Necklace (p.98) 
1998 

Glass, beads, and thread 
ux9 

Collection Fred and Emily 
Gurtman, 

Largo, Florida 

Photo Credit: Carl Clark and 
Linda Day Clark 


In Plain Sight 
1997 

Xerox transfer with watercolor 
and water soluble crayon 

40% x 29 

Collection The Baltimore 
Museum of Art: The Amalie 
and Randolph Rothschild 
Accession Fund, BMA 1999.42 


Jar Woman Vit 
1997 

Beads, glass jar, netting, 
and mixed media 

14x10 

Courtesy Richard Anderson 
Gallery, New York 


Lips (p.37) 

1997 

Mosaic 

Ronald Reagan Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D.C. 
Photographic documentation 
exhibited 

Photo Credit: Ronald Reagan 
Washington National Airport 


No Daddy, No (p.53) 
1997 

Xerox transfer with watercolor 
and water soluble crayon 

407" x 29 

Collection The Baltimore 
Museum of Art: The Amalie 

and Randolph Rothschild 
Accession Fund, BMA 1999.43 
Photo Credit: José A. Sanchez of 
‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Sally and Harry 

1997 

Xerox transfer with watercolor 
and water soluble crayon 

40x 28 

Collection Ms. Sandra Dalsheimer, 
Baltimore 


All Kinds of Hunger 

in This World 

1996 

Beads, glass, and mixed media 
28X 20x10 

Courtesy Maurine Littleton 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


Beaded Necklace 
1996 

Beads and thread 

10x10 

Collection Ms, JoAnn Hickey, 
Baltimore 


How to Become 

a Dead White Baby (p.54) 
€. 1996 

From the “Pilchuck Series” 
Monotype with hand pain 
and stenciling 

228 x 30 (two-sided) 
Collection The Baltimore 
Museum of Art: The Amalie 
and Randolph Rothschild 
‘Accession Fund, BMA 1999.44 
Photo Credit: José A. Sanchez of 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Boy with Gun (p.52) 
1995 

Beads, wire, fabric 
‘wood, and pennies, 

34? X16 X16 

Collection Weatherspoon Art 
Gallery, The University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro, 
‘Museum Purchase, 1997 

Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


thread, 


Cuddly Black Dick | 
1995 

Beads, porcelain doll head 
and hands, and wire 

14 x9" x7 

Private collection, 

‘Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Cuddly Black Dick 111 (p.s1) 
1995 

Beads, porcelain doll head and 
hands, wire, and thread 

Tx 4x5 

Collection Francine Pilloff, 
Beachwood, Ohio 

Photo Credit: Kai 


Hunter I (p.57) 

1995-1998 

Blown glass, plastic, beads, 
wire, thread, and wood 


23x16 x 23 
Courtesy the Artist, 
Baltimore 

Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


Images Concealed (p. 29) 

1995 

Foil, sand, paint, beads, 

and mixed media 

San Francisco Art Institute 
installation 

Photographic documentation 
exhibited 

Photo Credit: Walter/McBean 
Gallery, San Francisco Art Institute 


2 
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Jar Woman IV (p.89) 

1995 

Glass and beads 

49X15 X15 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


P-Melon (p. 43) 

1995 

Blown Glass, beads, paint, 
and thread 

ux 14x8 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


ioneers ().25) 

1995 

Glass, beads, synthetic hair, 
and for 


Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


‘The Perfect Piece 

1995 

Beads, thread, and mixed media 
18X5X3. 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


Buddha Supports Shiva 
‘Awakening the Races (p. 46) 
1993 

Beads, thread, wire, and fabric 
14X14 x10 

Collection Ms, Elsie Michie, 
Baton Rouge, 
Photo Credit 


nji Takeno 


Evolution (p. 49) 
1993 

Beads, wire, and thread 
14x 10X10 

Porter Price Collectis 
Columbia, South 
Photo Credit: Kanji 


Flaming Skeleton itt 
1993 

Beads and thread 

16X10 

Collection The Detroit 
Institute of Arts: Founders 
Society Purchase with funds 
from the Friends of African 
and African-American Art 


Generic Interference, 
Genetic Engineering (p.48) 
1993 

Taped excerpt 

of a performance 

‘The Baltimore Museum of Art; 
Theatre Project, Baltimore; 
Walker's Point Art Center, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Diverse Works, Houston, Texas 
Photo Credit: Robert Chapman 


Cut the Shit (p.30) 

1992 

Wool, clay, knives, beads, 
and mixed media 

15X10 X12 

Collection Linda and 

Irwin Berman, 

St. Simons Island, Georgia 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


Dick Pistol (p.56) 
1992 

Monoprint 

22X30 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


Grandpa's Babe (p. 31) 

1992 

Crochet, leather, photographs, and 
mixed media 

14x 10.5 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno: 


Jar Woman V1 (p.33) 
9921997 
Leather, beads, crab legs, 


glass jar, bones, thread, wire, 
and fabric 

14 X14 X10 

Courtesy Mobilia Gallery, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Photo Credit; John Dean 


Lips (p.36) 

1992 

Beads and thread 

164 x 10 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: John Dean 


Nigger Lips (p. 35) 
1992 

Beads and thread 

15x14 

Collection Ann Maddox 
Moore, McAllen, Texas 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


Three Graces Oblivious While 
Los Angeles Burns (j. 41) 

1992 

Blown glass and beads 

218 x g¥4 x 87" 

Collection The Corning Museum 
of Glass, Corning, New York 
Photo Credit; Kanji Takeno 


Watermelon Trophy (p. 44) 
1992 

Beads, thread, wire, and plastic 
20X5X5 

Collection Di 
Edward Okun, 
Tesuque, New Mexico 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


and Mrs. 


Believe I've Been Sanctified (p.39) 
1991 
Wood, beads, wire, 
and mixed media 
Site-specific installation 

;poleto Festival for the Arts, 
‘Charleston, South Carolina 
Photographic documentation 
exhibited 
Photo Credit: John McWilliams 


Big Mama 

1991 

Beads, thread, wire, fabric, 

and mixed media 

27. X8 x10 

Collection Weatherspoon 

Art Gallery, The University 

of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
Museum Purchase, 1997 


Buddha Gives Basketball 
to the Ghetto (p.69) 

1991 

Beads, wire, wood, and fabric 
18X15 X14 

Collection Seymour and 
Carol Cole Levin, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


Buddha Washes Unclean 
‘Souls in the Waters of 
Yemanya 

1991 

Beads, thread, and wire 

14 X14 X10 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


No Mommy Me I (p. 32) 
1991 

Leather and beads 
GXOX6 

Collection Susan and 
Michael Hort, New York 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


No Mommy Met 
1991 

Leather, beads, 
photograph, and thread 
20x 8x8 

Collection Ms. Mad 
Murphy Rabb, Chicago 


Rodney King's Head Squashed 
Likea Watermelon (p. 40) 
1991 


Beads and thread 

10! x7 x6" 

Collection Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia: Gift of the 
Women’s Committee 
Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


Spring to Fall (p.19) 


1991 
Yarn, fabric, and beads 
97 X97 X3 

Collection Linda and 


David Hirschman, 
Woodcliff Lake, New Jet 
Photo Credit: José A. Sanchez of 
‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 


Death Rattl 
1990 

Beads and mixed media 

1 XNXT 

Collection Kenneth and Nancy 
Kranzberg, St. Louis, Missouri 


Night 
1990-1998 
Beads, porcelain figure, 

and thread 

3x32 

Courtesy Susan Cummins 
Gallery, Mill Valley, California 
Photo Credit: John White 


1(p.s0) 


She Who Must Be Revered 
1990 

Beads, leather, bone, 

and wood 

BxXNx 

Collection Ms, Patti ‘Tronolone, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 


“Times Square” 

1990 

Digital (DVI) projection, 
Times Square 

New York Public Art Fund 
Photographic documentation 
exhibited 


Race War Twenty-First Century 
1989-1999 

Monoprint, collage, and paint 
54X41 

Courtesy Rutger’s Center for 
Innovative Print and Paper, 

‘New Brunswick, New Jersey 


‘Scarecrow Knows Who Won the 
West 

1989 

Beads, wood, wire, and thread 
7X15 X15 

Collection Ms. 
Perrysburg, Ohio 


Jane DeHoff, 


Three Generation Quilt Il (p.17) 
1989 

Fabric and mixed media 

65. X 65, 

Collection Comprehensive Cancer 
Center at Johns Hopkins, 

Jeanette Weinberg Building, 
Baltimore 

Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


1988 
Handmade paper, beads, 
and sequins 

7004 x 3784 


Collection Mr, and Mrs, 
Gerhard Stebich, 

Plainfield, Massachusetts 
Photo Credit: John Dean 


Catch A Nigger By His Toe ().38) 
1987 

Beads, wire, and thread 

8x10x14 

Collection Ms. Oletha DeVane, 
Ellicott City, Maryland 

Photo Credit; Dan Meyers 


Man Eating Watermelon (p. 42) 
1986 

Beads and thread 

2X8x3 

Collection Edward and 

Ursula McCracken, 

Baltimore 

Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


Mulatto in South Africa (p.25) 


1986 
Beads and mixed media 
12X12X3 

collection Sara H. Hawley, 
Baltimore 

Photo Credit: John Dean 
Nanny Now, Nigger Later 
1986 

Leather, beads, and fabric 
17X66 


Collection Greg Kucera 
nd Larry Yocom, 
Seattle 


Motherhood 3000 
1985 

from the “Holocaust Series” 
Mola (fabric and embroidery 
thread) and beads 

32X34 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


Blue Baby Book: Cover 
Blue Baby Book: 

No Love, No Hope 

Blue Baby Book: 

His Fate is Sealed 

Blue Baby Book: Destiny 
1984 

Cover: leather and thread; 
other three: beads and thread 
Cover: 14 x.15 

other three: 14 x 7 

Courtesy the Artist, 
Baltimore 


Nuclear Nanny (p.28) 
1983-1984 

rom the “Holocaust Series” 
Mola (fabric 
thread), sequins 
32"? x 23"? 
Collection The Baltimore Museu 
of Art: The Amalie and Randolph 
Rothschild Accession Fund, 
BMA 1984.63 

Photo Credit: José A. Sanchez of 
‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 


No. 1Mom 
1983, 
Leather, beads, wire, and fabric 
1OX5X5 
Collection M 
San Francisco 


1¢ Collins, 


Three Generation Quilt I (p.15) 
1983 

Fabric 

57! x 48 

Courtesy the Artist, 

Baltimore 

Photo Credit; Dan Meyers 


A Bad Mamma Jamma (p20) 
1982 

Music, slides, set, and props 
Collaborative multi-media fashion 
show 

(Linda DePalma, Paul Daniel, 
and Howard Ehrenfeld) 

Eubie Blake Cultural Center, 
Baltimore 

Photographic documentation 
exhibited 

Photo Credit: Howard Ehrenfeld 


Dying Cambodian Child 
1982 

Photograph, netting, paper, 
and mixed media 

BX 15X2 

Courtesy the Artist, 
Baltimore 


Elizabeth Talford Scott and 
Joyce J. Scott 

Monsters, Dragons, 

and Flies (p.16) 


70x59 
Collection Roland L. Freeman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Photo Credit: Roland L., Freeman 


Read Street Window 
Installation, Baltimore (p.20) 
1982 

Live models (left to right: Aissatou 
Bey-Grecia, Leslie King-Hammond, 
Rassaan Hammond, Helen Frederick, 
and Oletha DeVane), handmade 
clothes, and mixed media 
Photographic documentation 
exhibited 

Photo Credit: Howard Ehrenfeld 


‘Mammie Wada (p. 27) 

1981 

Ratfia, leather, crab claws, yarn, hair, 
photographs, and mixed media 

62 x Ig x8 

Collection Mr. J B. Hanson 

and Mr, Tom Haulk, 

Baltimore 

Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


‘Ceramic Head 

1980 

Ceramic and beads 

14x 8x 4 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


Spanish Saint (p.22) 

1980 

Beads, thread, plastic, 

and mixed media 

18 X24 

Collection Pennsylvania 
Convention Center Authority, 
Philadelphia 

Photo Credit: Kanji Takeno 


Chinese Panthers (p. 66) 
1979 

Beads, thread, and suede 

20 x 84 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: John Dean 


Kool-Aid Cockt: 
For the Souls 
The Double Cross 

‘The White Boy's Gone Crazy (p.26) 
1979 

From the “Jonestown Series” 

Beads, photos, pins, and bones 
1OXIX 1:10 X5X% 

JOX SX SEK AEX 4 

Collection The Philbrook 

Museum of Art, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Museum Purchase 1991.21.1-4 


Collar (p.64) 
«¢. late 19708 
Beads and wire 
1494 X15 
Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: John Dean 
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Leather Ensemble (5 pieces) (p.21) 
1978 

Leather, beads, buttons, and woo! 
Collection Dr. Leslie King- 
Hammond, 

Baltimore 

Photo Credit: Howard Ehrenfeld 


Parental Guidance (p.24) 

1976 

From the “Black Family Icon Series" 
Family photographs, found 

objects, and beads 

24 x95 x14 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


Wall Hangings (p.18) 
1976-1982 

Wool 

Upton Multi-Purpose 
Recreation Center, Baltimore 
1979 

Robert Marshall Recreation 
Center, Baltimore 

1979 

Photographic documentation 
exhibited 

Photo Credit: Maryla 
Arts Council 


id State 


Beaded Moccasins 

c. mid 19705 

Cloth, beads, and rubber 
Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


Crochet Dress 

c. mid 19708 

Cotton and beads, 

Collection Ms, Gail Williams-Glassen, 
Baltimore 

Photo Credit: Howard Ehrenfeld 


Untitled Necklace 
1973 
Beads and thread 


Wixo x1 
Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 


“Face” (p.34) 

«early 19708 

Wool 

23X54 

Courtesy the Artist, Baltimore 
Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 


Wall Hanging (p.18) 
1970 
Wool 


BGM x 57X2 

Courtesy the Artist, 
Baltimore 

Photographic documentation 
exhibited 

Photo Credit: Dan Meyers 
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Contemporary art does not conform to any one SOM 
sanctified style or medium, / 

Joyce Scott is an artist who knows no boundries ~ 
to what is possible in art. The images in her chosen Laure 
medium -- beads -- are iconographically historical and 
contemporary -- subjects that are fused with personal, political 
and social commentary, 

Her work and the world which is hers are energized 
by her language of form, texture, color and light, expressed 
in her choice of beads, which are readymades and among the 
oldest objects for art making. 

Scott's sculptural assemblages are narrative imagery, | 
neither linear nor explicit. They offer complex statements 
and situations that are often expressed with ironic humor 
and biting confrontation. 

Scott is a master of her bead choice, with its 
range of forms, colors and textures. She makes it distinctive 
and all-accessible to the viewer with the particularity 
of her own aesthetic. 


BUILD ACROTCH 
a 
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Joyce Scott's 


humor 
and 
anger 
are 

the 
creative 
beauty 
marks 
of 

her 
long 
distinguished 
career 
as 

an 
artist. 

She 
gives 
obsessional 
behavior 
a 
clever 

and 
honorable 
name. 

John Waters 
Filmmaker 


Joyce 
is a wonderful person: 


She gives wonderful peace. 
and she is also 
adevil 
when she wants to be. 
Elizabeth Talford Scott 
Mother 
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Her artistry is not limited to the 
quasi socio-political format in 
which her free-standing sculp- 
tures and wall works so often 
appear but it ranges from that 
of per , quiltmaker 
par excellence and dramatist to 
superb vocalist whose humor 
in word and song is equally 
arousing, In all of this, Joyce is 
without a superego, She does 
not need one with all she has to 
offer. She leaves that to the lesser 
among us... . Had Elizabeth 
named her Joyous, I would not 
have objected. 
Would you? 

David C. Driskell 
Artist, historian, and curator 


prmance ar 


My thoughts on my friendship 
with Joyce starts with us going 
to Mexico togethe 

(as we boarded the plane her 
mother fainted). Years later we 
traveled in an overloaded VV 
van from Los Angeles U 

to San Miguel de Allende 
Mexico (broke down in the 
desert and had to pour water 


over our heads to keep from 


Joyce J. Scott uses her hands to create 
assilent voice, a voice undeniable by 
its beautiful yet brash, unavoidable 
context. 

Heather Leatherman 
Student, The Curatorial Experience, 
Maryland Institute, College of Art 


She used to pick on me. She would 
get in front of the TY set and just 
sing and sing, Joyce was always doing 
something to agitate me; Oneday 
she got on my nerves so badly that 

I pushed her and she accidentally fell 


The first exposure to Joyce Scott's work is like taking a roller coaster 
ride at night under a sky filled with fireworks. The senses are titillated 
by color, movement and the dazzling use of an incredible range of 
materials... On the last class of the summer, finally I began to have a 
sense of all of us, that we were all in this adventure together. 

Gloria Askin 
Student, The Curatorial Experience, 
Maryland Institute, College of Art 


4.am so sorry she had to grow up. 
Joyce was my baby. 

Thad a boy and always wanted a gitl. 
Iiwant my baby back! 


down the stairs. 1 got so scared I Rescoet cHeia bexpithl persdh 
thought Thad killed her. But she got efor y -t oe fr mance ff When I see herJ stick my chest out. 
7 


up-crying and I felt better because 
knew she was alright. But that did 
not stop Joyce. The next day she 
started doing things to agitate me 
all over again. 

Lois Scott Gash 

Sister 


Arlene Raven, Critic 


Rarely does an artist transcend the bound- 
arieS of her own culture to fully embrace 
the creative expression of another. In Joyce 
Scott’s Nuclear Nanny, of her “Holocaust 
Series,” she has employed an incredibly 
intricate traditional art form to/portray x 
horrific contemporary issue of global 
concern. Her introduction of images of 
devastation, such as skeletons floating 
in primordial ooze, transforms the 
Panamanian mola into a totally.newart 
form thatis both exquisite and haunting. 
Dee Dee Taylor 
Curatorial Assistant, Textiles 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 
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Jam so proud that I was partof her life: 


lou + ial Rev le Bro 


Two prints recently acquired by the 
BMA haunt’ me-No Daddy, No (1997) 
and In Plain Site (1997)- about child 
abuse, a topic she has treated only in. 
prints. Joyce says that she works most 
directly in her graphics} she allows 
nagery to flow without questioning 
its significance. These two print: 
were made with uncharacteristic 
restraint, Over the ghostly impres- 
sions of a skeletal git! and boys she 
sparingly layered Juscious watercolor 
and deft crayon details.s.a teddy bear sq, 
anid (a pair of scissors... 4 painof 
falling pants. Like her work in beads 
and glass; light reflects through the 
watercolor, here. from the white paper, 


When Joyce comes around the and adds to the works’ sense of 
corner I know we are now on fragility. 

a whole new plane-direct, no Jan Howard 
pretenses, complete irrever~ Curator of Prints, Drawings, 
ence, the field of possibilities and Photographs 

is open. Joyce's art is the same. ‘The Baltimore Museum of Art 
Joyce doesn’t take “no engage- 


ment” for an answer. We have! 
no choice-caught up in that 
upward swit! 6f confronta- 
tional exuberance that Joyce 
unleashes. Is Joyce possible 
in this programmed world? 
For me, Joyce is a running, 
flying leap offtthehigh dive. 
Frederick Lanip’ 
Curatorial DepartmentHead 
Arts of Affica, Asia, the 
Americas & Oceania 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 


SOemit 


To call her a rascal does 
insufficient justice to the 
carnivorous magnitude of 
her personality that feeds 
‘on the incongruities of life. 
Joyce is a new world mani- 
festation of the Yoruba West 
African orisha Eshu-Elegba, 
Eshu is a trickster god who, 
guards the crossroads of the 
Universe. 
Using wit, 
wisdom, 
cunning, 
and 
trickery 
Joyce Jane 
seduces us 
with her intellect 
and the extraordinary 
beauty 
of her imagery. 
Lester (a.k.a. 
Leslie King-Hammond) 
Dean of Graduate 
Studies 
Maryland Institute, 
College of Art 
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y 
I never guessed [we] wi 
cale down the sidget 


See 


The Baltimore Museum of Art 
10 Art Museum Drive 
Baltimore 

Maryland 21218-3898 
wwwartbmadrg 


Maryland Institute, College of Art 
1300 Mount Royal Avenue 
Baltimore 

Maryland 21217-4191 
www.micacdu 


‘oJ Seatt 
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